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A New Supplementary Reader 
by Frank George Carpenter 





Carpenter’s . 


How the World is Fed 


60 Cents 


This is the first of a new series of supplementary 
readers on commerce and industry, written by the 
author of the phenomenally successful Geographical] 
Readers. The book gives children a knowledge of 
the production and preparation of foods, and shows 
how civilization and commerce grew from man’s need 
of foods and the exchange of foods between the vari- 
ous nations. The author takes the children on per- 
sonally conducted tours to the great food centers of 
the world, to the markets of exchange, to the fac- 
tories, the farms, the forests, and the seas. To- 
gether they go to the wheat fields, the flour mills, 
the cattle ranches, and the packing houses. They 
learnto understand the manufacture of dairy products, 
and visit the fisheries, the orchards and vineyards, and 
the tea, coffee, rice, and sugar plantations. The vol- 
ume is as interesting as any story book, and is pro- 
fusely and attractively illustrated from photographs. 
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The Book cay of a ‘or Teachers 


The Recitation 


By Sanfiel Hamilton, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





URNAL 


0 A YEAR 
TS A COPY. 


Judging by the number and character of testimonials, possibly 
no pedagogical work published within recent years has been 


more cordially received than “ Ghe Recitation.” 


The New England Journal of Education says: 


“Not since the days of ‘Page's Theory and Practice’ has 
there been a more important book for a young teacher, or for 
the teachers’ reading circle, than this by Dr. Hamilton, which 
is so direct and simple as to help every hesitating and longing 
teacher; so clear as to remove all doubts when affairs are com- 


plicated. The abounding good. sense of the author impresses 


one on every page. 


The conscientious, earnest teacher who desires to do better 
work, should not fail to read this book and keep it at hand 


for constant reference. 


369 pages 12mo Cloth $1.25 





Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


Full information given on application 


Correspondence solicited 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Publishers 





THE BEST NEW BOOKS 





For Elementary Schools 
THE SILVER-BURPFTT READERS, (Five books) 
By Ella H. Powers and Thomas M. Balliet. 
GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


Book One - : - = = 

Book Two - - « . = 
By Charles 3. Gilbert and Ada Van Stone Harris. 
ADDITIONAL PRIMER ° “ ° _ 
ADDITIONAL FIRST READER = > = 


By Mary A. Ward and Madalene D. Barnum. 
THE COOK-CROPSEY ARITHMETICS 
By John W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. 
ESSENTIALS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY - 
By William A. Mowry and Blanche S. Mowry. 
A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
By Isabel Richman Wallach. 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING = = = 
By Avery W. Skinner. 


$0.45 
-60 


36 


90 


42 


-60 





For High Schools 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN . = - 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR" = = e . 


By W. B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley. 


FIRST YEAR ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS” - 


By Emogene Sandford Simons. 
THROUGH FRANCE AND THE FRENCH SYNTAX 
By Robert L. Sanderson. 


A SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER - . = 
By Francis Harold Dike. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA - a * 


By Robert J. Aley and David A. Rothrock. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY = - = = 


By Walter N. Bush and John B. Clarke. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS - . = 
By Charles ‘Jesse Bullock. 


For further information regarding these texts, and catalogue of the best, 
brightest and most teachable books in all subjects, and for all grades, address 


Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, Boston, Chicago 





Philadelphia 





$1.00 
1.25 


-60 


-65 


1.00 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
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ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
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Kellagg’s Agency 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
OF 8 EOF. Nere) 


.50¢ 





31 Union Sq., New York 


Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year ’round. Quick, effici- 
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F CLARK CHICAGS, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. 
Ohieago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


1S6 FirFtTrH Ave 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 334 Douglas Bldg, 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


353 Fifth Avenue | 
Corner 34th Street 
3688 Madison Square 


SCHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Tel. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Sena for otrculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER:=:- ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities for WD POR MANUAL. ™*"-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
One Fee for Two Offices 
LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
The Great Agency of the West. Established 1889, Normal and College graduates wanted. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : sis: :c00‘tes so. be 


ing; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers 
COMPETENT TEACHERS for Public and Private Schools. 











OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 
andoah, lowa; Valley City, No. Dak.; 


Correspondence solicited. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “eee 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.0O. PRATT, Manager. 
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EXCELLENT POSITION Vaca: Yemphis 
School. Experienced lady teacher of Gein: 
and English wanted. Send detailed information 
to F. D. Oakman, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


THE 


ASSEMBLY 
SONG BOOK 


Edited by FRANK R. RIX 


Director of Music, Public Schools, 
New York City 








A collection of songs that 
children ought to know 





The correct versions of the National 
songs, both as to words and music are to 
be found in this book. 

They have been adopted in the Bos: 
ton Schools and it is hoped that others will 
join the movement for uniformity. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Boards, 50 cents 
Correspondence Solicited. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 


Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SixTH Ave., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 
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| Dut roquet,Sauveur 
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Ask Stationer 


PLEASED WITH THEM 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBRCOK STFEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Short Hours” and the “Long Vacation.” 


An argument constantly drawn into reo’ 
to help defeat efforts to place the pay of t\ 
on a more equitable basis, is that the worh.ay is 
short, and that teachers have free Saturdays and a 
long summer vacation. 

It is well to have in mind that the schools are 
maintained for the education of the young, and not 
to keep a half million people busy at teaching. 

The young folks go to school for certain purposes. 
After a specified number of hours representing the 
maximum of time and strength deemed advisable 
for them to give to these purposes each day, they 
return to their homes. The teacher’s workday is 
thus measured by the needs of the pupils. 

The frugal taxpayer may now ask himself if the 
teacher to whom he pays a salary ought not to 
give to the performance of other necessary work 
in the community enough of his out-of-door hours 
to make the workday as long as that of the street- 
cleaner who gets about the same pay. Of course, 
he must consider whether the teacher will be able 
to give the necessary amount of strength to school- 
room duties, if additional tasks are imposed upon 
him. 

In other words, the basal question from which 
to proceed is, What demands does the school make 
upon the time and the strength of the teacher? 

Teaching is a constant giving of vitality. To 
be sure, there are teachers who take up evening 
school, Sunday-school, and vacation school duties, 
in addition to their regular work. It is the pace 
that kills the efficient ones. They exhaust their 
reserve fund of vitality in order to raise their regu- 
lar pay to a living basis, by the addition of these 
extra earnings. There are a few upon whom the 
daily tasks weigh so lightly that they can turn 
them off without more expenditure of nerve-force 
than is required in any mechanical labor. They 
are the drudges whose presence testifies to the 
inadequacy of the remuneration of teachers. If 
the rewards were what they should be, these would 
not be needed to help fill vacancies. There would 
be really competent people enough to take their 
places. 

The teacher has his daily preparation to make, 
he must take stock of each day’s results, he must, 
by reflections and visits, improve his understand- 
ing of his individual pupils, he must rest to replenish 
his stores of vitality, he must read professional 
periodicals and attend teachers’ meetings, and must 


aclS 


do many things besides to keep himself efficient, not 
to sve*k of chores imposed by the less exalted 
cor ..ration of keeping solid with the powers 
that control the job. 

And the long summer vacation? That vacation 
has brought upon the teachers the envy of many. 
If these but knew the real meaning of it! 

Summer is the time of educational conventions 
and of schools where teachers resort, to come in 
contact with the leaders of their profession, and 
with the new ideas and new inspirations that are 
to sustain them thru the year ahead. Others 
travel, and the broadening of view, the better 
understanding of the world and the people in it, 
and other gains, all redound to the benefit of the 
school. The great majority, who have no savings 
to spend in the summertime, are compelled to earn 
their board and keep at some employment to bridge 
over the two months between pay days. 

An inquiry made this year to find how teachers 
spend the-long vacation brought to light some 
interesting facts. Comparatively few of the thou- 
sands who are paid only while school keeps have 
any money to invest in recreation and self-improve- 
ment. The penniless ones either live with their 
folks or try to earn their way by labor of various 
kinds. A very large number teach or do literary 
work. Those with mercantile instincts may find 
occupation in shops or go out as canvassers for 
bluing, stereoscopes, or ‘‘Mother, Home, and 
Heaven.” 

The men, of whom there are few, occasionally act 
as agents for school-book companies. Not a few 
in the poorer sections of the country become farm 
laborers or act as street-car conductors, motormen, 
overseers, teamsters, barbers, clerks, or migratory 
photographers. In fact, the list includes almost 
every kind of service for which there is a paying 
opportunity in the summertime. 

The women also do not hesitate to do whatever 
their hands find to do. Many of those who want 
to have the benefits of the seaside or the mountains 
find employment in hotels or restaurants. Not a 
few of the Frank Harvey dining-room waitresses 
have a good school-teaching record behind them. 
Among the stewards on river, lake, and ocean steam- 
ers are to be found teachers. 

About the only way in which the miserably-paid 
teacher can ever get to Europe, or wherever else 
people of culture may want to go some time, is by 
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hiring out as traveling companion, tutor, maid, or 
feeder on board a cattle ship. 

An analysis of these particular facts cannot be 
very complimentary to the people who fix the 
salaries of teachers. The men and women to whom 
is entrusted the transmission of culture and other 
of the highest achievements of humanity from one 
age to another, must eke out a precarious liveli- 
hood by adding to their official income other earn- 
ings from sources more or less remote from the 
things that tend to increase their professional 
efficiency! 

The great majority of people who teach do so 
because they love the work. In spite of the small- 
ness of pay, and the thousand and one humiliations 
and annoyances incident to this particular kind of 
public service they would rather teach than do 
anything else. The missionary spirit, the teaching 
instinct, the love of children, the desire to help 
others, the faith that, thru the education of the 
young they are helping to make the world brighter 
and sweeter—these are the real stimuli that supply 
our schools with good teachers. The “short hours”’ 
and ‘‘long vacations,” like the pictorial posters with 
which the Federal Government advertises the attrac- 
tions of the army and navy service, have sore dis- 
appointment in store for the poor recruits; they 
are not what they are painted. 


The Vastness of New York. 


The New York Times of September 8 gives some 
remarkable facts regarding the statistics of the 
vast common-school army of New York City. 
The population has grown to such proportions 
that the figures of school enrollment can be appre- 
ciated only by comparison with the pepulation of 
entire States, the great armies of the world, and 
similar aggregations. 

The school children of New York City outnumber 
the combined American navy and army, six to one. 
The rolls contain four times as many names as the 
combined armies of Waterloo. The gold and silver 
coinage of the United States mints for a given 
time would not pay the bills of the schools for a 
corresponding period. The school lists on May 30 
contained the names of 589,203 pupils. The in- 
crease this fall will bring the number up to over 
— Over 15,000 are employed to instruct 
them 

The budget for next year will require more money 
than the total income of all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. Something like $20,000,000 
is needed for teachers’ salaries, and $31,000,000 for 
new buildings to meet immediate demands. 

The items of supplies are enormous. One million 
six hundred lead pencils, eight million envelopes, 
two hundred ten thousand readers were among the 
things bought during the last year out of the $59,- 
000,000 spent to carry on the business of the sys- 
tem. Seventy-three thousand tons of coal were 
stored in the school-buildings this summer in pre- 
paration for the winter. 

Sixty-three thousand dollars will be spent in 
the present school year for carriage and car fares 
for school children in the outlying districts. About 
seventeen hundred dollars is appropriated for stage 
—— to a special school for crippled chil- 

ren. 

These figures may afford to the critics of the New 
York school system some food for reflection upon 
the vastness of the problem handled by Dr. William 
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H. Maxwell and his associates. Ten thousand dol- 
lars a year is a small salary for the superintendent 
of such a system. He would receive at least ten 
times as much at the head of a financial or indus- 
trial institution of equal magnitude, with responsi- 
bilities of less vital importance to humanity. 





University’s First Duty. 


Chancellor MacCracken, of New York University, 
in introducing U. S. Commissioner Elmer E. Brown 
to the students of the summer school, spoke of the 
duty which universities owe to teachers and thru 
them to the nation. 

“For any faculty to advertise that it is a uni- 
versity, and yet do nothing for teachers, is like the 
New York City apartment houses which advertise 
‘Attractive homes for families. Children not ad- 
mitted.’ Only here it is the children’s teachers 
who are shut out. 


‘The genuine university aims primarily to give 
the nation better teachers, preachers, journalists, 
physicians, scientists, engineers, lawyers. It can- 
not restrict its help, tho it may its degrees, to such 
as first have gone thru college. 

“‘To deny instruction of every sort to non-hacca- 
laureate teachers it like the Apostle Peter wanting 
to withhold the teaching of Christianity from the 
Roman captain until Cornelius should take a degree 
in Judaism. Some of our universities need a 
vision such as came to Simon Peter. It was a 
great sheet, knit at the four corners, which came 
down from the sky full of common animals, which 
had never been seen on any Jewish bill of fare, and 
a great voice telling Peter no longer to say such 
animals were common. Our universities must 
stop calling the half a million teachers ‘common 
school teachers,’ with a slur on the word ‘common.’”’ 


Schools of New York State. 


It is a fact that some of the children in the Empire 
State still learn their ‘‘three R’s’”’ in the little old 
log school houses of a generation or two ago. The 
annual report of State Commissioner of Education, 
Draper, for 1906, just issued, shows that there are 
eleven such log school houses in New York State. 

There are 12,046 school houses in the cities and 
towns of the State, so the percentage of log houses 
is exceedingly small. Outside of the cities there are 
10,626 school districts in which are 10,884 school 
houses, of which 9,605 are frame buildings. 

The cities have 1,109 school houses, 182 of which 
are frame structures. It is noteworthy that 109, 
more than one-half, are located in New York City. 
The cities, too, have only nine stone school houses, 
while the rural districts boast of 278. The country 
districts, also, overtop the cities in brick structures, 
having 990 to 971 in the cities. 

The number of children, five to eighteen years 
old, who attended school last year is 1,822,414, 
which was made up of 904,609 boys and 917,805 
girls. In the cities the girls predominated, but in 
the towns the boys were in the greater number. 
Pupils over eighteen years of age numbered 13,698. 








Mr. Schuyler F. Herron has returned to the 
United States, and is now superintendent of the 
schools at Winchester, Mass. His work at the head 
of the American school of Mexico has been of unusual 
benefit to that institution. Wilbur H. Lynch, for- 


merly principal of the High School at Amsterdam, 
N. has succeeded him. He seems especially 
well fitted for the exacting duties of the position, 
and the success of the last two years will no doubt 
continue under his administration. 
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Industrial Education in Europe 


[Report by a Committee of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education. | 


The committee which was sent by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Industrial Education to 
investigate certain industrial educational conditions 
in some of the most important European countries, 
and which consisted of Charles H. Winslow, a 
member of the commission, and Charles H. Morse, 
the secretary and executive officer, has brought 
back most interesting and valuable reports on 
what it has found by observation and personal 
inquiry. 


The information gathered includes not only an 
account of the various schools at present in opera- 
tion, both as regards the courses of study and the 
»dministration and financing, but embraces as well 
the views of some of the foremost authorities on 
industrial education, together with the attitude of 
both employers and employes toward the instruc- 
tion provided by numerous schools operated by 
raeans of State, local, and municipal subsidies, and 
by private funds. 


A very important element in this investigation 
was the obtaining at first hand of the opinions of 
those qualified to judge concerning the effects of 
the plans at present in operation for giving indus- 
trial education to the youth of both sexes. 


England. 


While in England there are national subsidies, 
and consequently national control of industrial 
edueation, yet the local conditions vary enormously 
and no one place will stand as a representative 
example of the whole country, or even of any 
extended section of it. There can be no doubt, 
however, as to the national and local awakening 
io the need of industrial education; but the exist- 
ing social conditions which have to be met, 
and which are not only peculiar to England but 
to the separate localities, will make progress 
slow and experimental. It seems to be a fact, 
however, that in general the industrial education 
movement is most active and farthest advanced 
in London. 


In Liverpool, with its great technical school, 
which cost upward of half a million dollars, the 
conditions are most interesting. There are 1,500 
pupils in the evening classes, but, except for some 
special summer classes of adults, this finely con- 
structed and well-equipped building is unoccupied 
during the daytime, largely, perhaps, because it is 
feared that daytime industrial instruction would 
interfere with the regular public schools by pre- 
maturely attracting pupils from them. As a rule, 
pupils do not apply for instruction in this school 
unless they are working, or have worked, in the 
trade that they wish to study, the evening pupils 
being employed during the daytime in the occupa- 
tion in which they seek instruction. 


The famous Manchester School of Technology 
was visited, and, as was to be expected, of such an 
industrial city as Manchester, this school was found 
to be housed in a magnificent building, which cost 
$1,500,000, and run on a correspondingly large 
scale. The enormous running expenses are paid in 
ange by the State, in part by the city, and in part 

y students’ fees. 


In London the committee was enabled to get in 
touch with the new features which are there being 
introduced in the extension of industrial training. 
A matter of special interest is the Imperial College 





of Technology, the formation of which has been 
authorized by the Government. 


London seems to be fairly well provided with 
polytechnic schools of the class of those in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, for it has seven such insti- 
tutions, to which boys of sixteen to eighteen 
years of age are admitted after a shortened course 
in the secondary schools. Its provisions for ele- 
mentary technical education assume enormous 
proportions. 


It was evident on all sides that the working con- 
ditions in England are quite different from those 
in this country, and even from those on the Conti- 
nent. The poor man’s chance for education, not 
only in the Liverpool section but elsewhere, may 
be briefly summed up thus: Free elementary edu- 
cation; fairly cheap secondary education; com- 
petitive scholarships for advanced education. 


France. 


The committee entered France by way of Bou- 
logne, where the trades school was visited as repre- 
sentative of the trades instruction in smaller French 
cities. Here it was found that the mayor is in 
charge of the public schools, as well as of other 
municipal departments. Some of the points espe- 
cially noticed regarding the French industrial schools 
there and in the Department of Seine, where the 
investigations were mainly pursued, were quite in 
contrast with those which had just been observed 
in Great Britain. In the latter country the schools 
are housed in new buildings, and the evening schools 
for apprentices seemed most popular. In France, 
on the contrary, the schools occupy older buildings, 
and there is a corresponding settled atmosphere to 
the instruction. In France, too, the pupils begin 
their trade studies as early as thirteen years of age, 
and the training received has a thoroly recognized 
value in francs. The French schools are conducted 
on much more formal lines than in England, and 
some of the Paris schools draw upon the various 
departments of France as well as upon Paris for 
their pupils. The high character of the work in 
French schools is particularly noticeable,—even 
that done by the youths whose ages do not exceed 
fifteen years. 


A decided tendency of these schools is to educate 
the pupils artistically as well as in skilful manipula- 
tion. Places in the schools are eagerly sought by 
ambitious young persons who desire to prepare 
themselves for bicker positions in the trades, for 
they recognize that this education means greatly 
increased earning ability. 


Breadth of training in the French schools is 
indicated by the training given in the Estienne 
Professional School for Bookmaking, where, during 
the first six months of instruction, the pupil is 
introduced to the rudiments of the various asso- 
ciated trades taught in the school; he is then 
required to make a choice of one of the seventeen 
specific trades taught, and this he follows to the 
end of his course. 


In many of ‘the schools in Paris a mid-day meal 
is provided at the moderate price of ten cents, 
which includes a course dinner and a bottle of wine. 
This is significant of the care taken of the health 
of the pupils. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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As the case now stands, “‘higher’’ education, 
so called, unfits the recipient for use, value, econ- 
omic capacity, in many pitiable instances. When 
manual training supplants much of such higher 
education, and hands are skilled in addition to the 
mind, we shall have vastly more capacity, self- 
sustaining and otherwise, as an industrial army. 
The times everywhere have need of men with 
educated hands, and this need will force men to 
overcome the false pride which shrinks from work 
with the hands. We confront the imperative 
necessity of revising our notion of what is education. 
Long ago we outgrew the notion of education as a 
mere accomplishment for the rich and idle. Now 
it must be more closely approximated to the idea 
of economic equipment, of drill and discipline for 
commonplace work.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Hygiene in the Schools. 
[New York Sun.] 

Many important problems were discussed at the 
second International Congress of School Hygiene 
in London, and from the dreams and imaginings of 
speakers from various parts of the world who took 
part in the debate, we gather that the perfect school 
of the future, if ever we are to have a perfect school, 
must be provided with a staff of nurses, phy- 
sicians, scientific cooks, psychologists, opticians, 
dentists, and probably one art director. A doctor 
remarked, with perhaps a touch of misgiving, that 
the State assumed a huge responsibility in laying 
down a code of healthy living and imparting it 
pontificially to hundreds of thousands; but, after 
all, most States cheerfully undertook long since 
to deal in a wholesale manner with the education 
of their children, and this is only the natural con- 
sequence; for ‘‘what avails it,’ they are now ask- 
ing, ‘‘to educate the youth of the country if the 
school itself and all that it implies do little for their 
health, or may, indeed, indirectly deteriorate it?”’ 

In reason, therefore, we must expect an increase 
in the burden the State has to bear, and tho the 
taxpayer is apt to grumble to-day at “free spec- 
tacles,”’ or whatever the latest cry may be, it is not 
at all unlikely that a few years hence he will have 
to face the question of free clothing and free food. 
At present it is not an easy matter to insure the 
good health of pupils, tho the ideal conditions may 
be imagined without much difficulty. Professor 
Osler proposed that in the first place there should 
be a central department to supervise and co-ordi- 
nate the work thruout the country; secondly, that 
every school should have an intelligent woman, pre- 
ferably with a nurse’s training, to carry out obser- 
vations at regular intervals and to help the doctor 
in all matters relating to the hygiene of the school 
and the children; thirdly, there should be a school 
dentist to make a quarterly inspection of the child- 
ren’s teeth, and lastly, there should be the school doc- 
tor, as lieutenant to the medical officer of health. 

This is the proposal of a moderate reformer; the 
extremists would doubtless insist upon feeding the 
children or at least regulating their diet and inspect- 
ing the food served in their homes. However, few 
of the speakers suggested extreme measures, and 
the majority, at least, of those whose speeches have 
been reported, were almost timid in proposing 
reforms. Sir James Crichton-Browne, in dealing 
with ‘‘means of protecting children from contagious 
diseases,’ reminded his hearers that there were 


moral and mental, as well as bodily contagions, 
and was bold enough to hint at certain ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned vaccines’? which are “too much neglected 
in these days,’’ adding that nowadays ‘“‘he could 
not but believe that the boys and young men were 
coarser in manner, more profane in language, more 
wantonly destructive in their habits, more self- 
assertive, and less considerate for the feelings of 
others than were the boys and youths fifty years 
ago.’ This may possibly be the idle fancy of a 
man who was a school boy himself at that time, 
but without making doubtful comparisons there 
can be no doubt about the existence of this “‘ wide- 
spread, modish influenza,” as Sir James calls it. 
The boys may be better educated, he admits, and 
are probably ‘‘all right at the core,’”’ but supposirg 
the mischief to be superficial ‘‘ the crust is offensive.” 
We therefore hope with him that the educators, 
among all their medical schemes and projects, may 
find some means of dealing with ‘‘this cutaneous 
eruption.” 


Schools in Two Cities. 
[Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 


The demand of business men, that employes 
coming from the elementary public schools shall 
possess a more intimate knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, seems to be meeting with 
response in some cities. The most notable recent 
instances of this disposition to give pupils a better 
knowledge of the fundamental studies are to be 
found in Chicago and Boston. In Chicago the new 
course of study is the result of three years’ careful 
experiment and research. The amount of work in 
reading, grammar, spelling, and manual training, is 
increased by the new arrangement, and many of 
the ‘‘new ideas’ which have been introduced in 
the schools during the past ten years, have been 
eliminated. 

The revised schedule indicates that more time 
is to be devoted to the fundamentals in all grades 
save one. “lore time for physical culture is allowed 
in the first four grades. The Chicago school depart- 
ment had employed a few medical inspectors here- 
tofore. Under the new arrangement one hundred 
medical officers are to be employed for the inspec- 
tion of every school child in the city. 

Greater attention is also to be given to the funda- 
mental branches in the Boston schools. The Tran- 
script says that, altho the new curriculum is frankly 
declared to be tentative, it embodies the experience 
of many of the city’s most successful teachers, and 
carries conviction and the promise of progress. 
Such a carefully prepared course in English has 
never before been placed in the elementary schools. 

The elementary course will be shortened to save 
a year on the child’s school life, to enable more 
children to enter the high school. Greater atten- 
tion is to be paid in the high schools to the individual 
instruction of pupils who need special assistance 
and encouragement. The question of school accom- 
modations, which appears to be of very difficult 
solution in many cities, has been settled in Boston. 
It is announced that the 100,000 public school 
population there will be well housed; that sufficient 
room will be provided for every child. This is 
creditable to the public spirit of the New England 
metropolis. It is doubtful whether any other large 
city has managed to meet the requirements for 
school accommodations so successfully. g , 
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The News of the World. 


The great Croton reservoir will soon be full to the 
brim. It holds 27,000,000,000 gallons of water. 
Dr. Darlington, the New York Health Commissioner, 
recently visited all the storage places. He decided 
that the water was in good condition, and that it 
would be safe to make the great Croton do its full 
measure of work. 


The Universal Society of the White Cross, of 
Geneva, was founded in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
August 28. Its purpose is to unite the efforts of 
all countries in fighting disease and social evils. 


Thousands of peasants are destitute and starving, 
as a result of the floods in the Central provinces of 
Japan. The price of rice is higher than ever before. 


Negotiations regarding the Newfoundland fisheries 
are still pending in London between Ambassador 
Reid and the Foreign Office. Meantime, as the 
fishing season is beginning, the State Department 
has decided to allow American fishing smacks to 
proceed at once to the fishing grounds. 

Professor ‘Alexander, of the American Fisheries 
Commission, has been instructed to proceed to the 
fishing grounds. He will remain there during the 
season and act as adviser to the American fishermen. 
He will tell them the exact nature of their rights 
on the fishing grounds. 


The final settlement of the difficulties between 
Great Britain and the United States regarding the 
Newfoundland fisheries has been referred to The 
Hague Tribunal. This was done at the request of 
the United States thru the American Ambassador. 


The American plan for the collection of the debts 
of nations, as presented to the Hague Conference by 
General Horace Porter, has been almost unani- 
mously approved by the Committee of Examination. 
General Porter has been heartily congratulated 
upon the success of his efforts. 


Prince Wilhelm, of Sweden, visited President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on August 28. The few 
Swedes in Oyster Bay decorated their places with 
bunting, and the Swedish colors, and were at the 
station to greet the Prince. 

Prince Wilhelm is a sturdy, well-built young man 
of twenty-three. He is six feet three inches tall, 
and makes an impressive appearance. Much has 
been done for his entertainment during his brief 
stay here. 

The Swedes of New York enjoyed the presence 
of one of King Oscar’s new warships in the North 
River. At least 6,000 Swedes visited the Fylgia 
on Sunday, September 1. 


The recent visit of King Edward and members 
of the Danish Parliament to Iceland, was highly 
successful. The King’s trip into the interior of 
Iceland lasted a week. He was accompanied by 
1,000 horsemen and horsewomen. This number 
included 200 travelers, Danes, Americans, British, 
—_ Germans. The party often rode twelve hours 
a day. 

A large fleet of vessels of all descriptions, with 
30,000 people on board, welcomed His Majesty 
home to Denmark. 


On August 26 the House of Lords passed the bill 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

Efforts have been made from time to time, both 
in the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, to pass such a bill, ever since 1849. Even 
now it is still illegal for a woman in Great Britain 
to marry her deceased husband’s brother. 


Canada is treating with Japan to restrict the 
immigration of Japanese to Canada to a limited 
number each year. It is proposed to limit the arri- 
vals of Japanese in British Columbia to five hundred 
yearly, whether they come from Japan or, as many 
do, from Honolulu. The Japanese Consul says that 
many of them find their way to the United States. 


The barometer rock of Finland—composed of 
rock salt, nitre and clay—turns from gray to black 
before rain, a white efflorescence of salt appearing 
in dry weather. 





A recent canvass of the cotton mills of north- 
eastern Connecticut showed that every one is rushed 
with orders. Orders for cotton fabrics have begun 
to pourin. The mills will soon be working overtime. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association opened in Portland, Me., on August 
26, and closed with a banquet on August 28. About 
400 delegates attended. 

Pres. Alton B. Parker, of New York, presided. 
He delivered the opening address. 


It is desired to establish a permanent memorial 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, at Portsmouth, N. H., 
where the poet spent his boyhood. The Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich Memorial Association has been 
formed. It purposes to buy the old house which 
belonged to his grandfather, and preserve it as a 
memorial museum. a 

The town council of Shoneberg, a suburb of 
Berlin, has adopted an ordinance which provides 
that owners of unoccupied land shall pay twice the 
amount of taxes which is levied on occupied land. 
Shoneberg has 180,000 inhabitants. It is the 
largest German municipality to adopt this form 
of taxation. 





Costa Rica is enforcing a strict quarantine against 
all vessels coming from Cuba. The measure was 
taken on account of the recent outbreak of yellow 
fever in Cuba. 





It takes four days for a person to go thru the 
Escurial, the royal palace, near Madrid, in Spain. 
To enter all the rooms and apartments one would 
have to travel 120 miles. 





Four English newspapers representing British 
capital and industries in Argentine Republic, are 
published in Buenos Ayres. 





Cranberry sauce may be scarce next winter. 
Cranberry growers on Cape Cod say that the crop 
is likely to be at least twenty-five per cent. less 
this season than it was last. ~ 


King Edward is having his portrait painted by 
Mrs. Leslie Cotton, a portrait painter of New York. 
He is said to be well pleased with the likeness. 


Dr. Joachim, the famous violinist, had one of the 
finest collections of violins in the world. One of 
these belonged at one time to Viotti, and cost $6,000. 





It is generally believed that when the Atlantic 
battleship fleet goes to the Pacific coast it will 
remain there. This will mean the shipment of 
millions of tons of coal to the Pacific ports for the 
use of the ships. This coal will have to be sent in 
ships from eastern ports as the freight by rail is 
very high. Coal sent by vessel can be sold for $6 or 
$8 less a ton than coal sent by rail. 
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Bridge Collapses at Quebec. 

A section of the unfinished bridge across the 
St. Lawrence River, five miles below Quebec, col- 
lapsed on August 29. It carried with it, down into 
the river, scores of bridge workers and mechanics. 
Over seventy lives were lost. Ninety men were at 
work on the section. 

The bridge was about a mile and a half in length. 
Half of it, from the south shore to midstream, 
dropped into the water. 





Preparations for the New Duma. 

The third Russian Duma is to meet on November 
14. Preliminary elections for it are now in progress. 
Public interest is far less than in the two preceding 
Dumas. It is believed, however, that the third 
Duma will settle the fate of Russia’s experiment in 
parliamentary government. 

The new law is intended to shut out, as far as 
possible, the ignorant and revolutionary elements 
which wrecked the first two parliaments. Reliance 
has been placed on large landowners and property- 
holding city dwellers. Experience has shown these 
to be the most conservative classes in Russia. The 
change has been accomplished by altering the pro- 
portion of representation in the provincial-electoral 
colleges. 


Czar Visits His Capital. 

On September 1, Emperor Nicholas entered St. 
Petersburg for the second time since Red Sunday 
(January 22, 1905). He went to attend the conse- 
eration of a church which has been built in memory 
of his grandfather, Alexander II., and on the spot 
where the latter was assassinated in 1881. 

After walking around the church and saluting the 
guard, the Emperor entered at the south door. The 
scene inside was one of great splendor. Light from 
many lofty windows streamed in upon four immense 
mosaic columns. Around these, 2,000 representa- 
tives of the ruling classes were grouped. 

The Emperor and Empress occupied the so-called 
patriarch’s place at the right of the altar. Three 
walls of the church were lined with a double line of 
palace grenadiers. The entrances were guarded 
by veterans of the Russo-Turkish War. 

Both their Majesties remained standing thruout 
the entire ceremony, which lasted three and a 
quarter hours. 


Cruise of the Battleships. 

Arrangements are being made for the cruise of 
the great battleship fleet from the eastern to the 
western coast of the United States by way of the 
Strait of Magellan, a voyage of 13,772 knots. Ten 
knots an hour has been decided upon as the most 
economic speed for the fleet. This will enable 
colliers to accompany it. 

Starting with full bunkers of coal, the ships will 
require 100,504 tons more. This great supply must 
be provided by colliers. 

Four small colliers will accompany the fleet to 
Trinidad. Five larger colliers will go as far as Rio 
Janeiro; four other colliers will meet the fleet at 
Sandy Point, Magellan Strait; four at Callao, Peru, 
and four at Magdalena Bay. 

The Navy Department intends to buy as much 
American coal as possible, but in some cases for- 
eign coal will have to be used. Rations will have 
to be provided for 13,500 officers and men. 


Big War Game in England. 

A big war game began on Salisbury Plain, Eng- 
land, on September 2. Twenty thousand men are 
engaged. The troops of one military district are 
being pitted against those of another. Lieutenant 
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General Sir Ian Hamilton, commander of the 
Southern District, is playing the part of invader 
from ‘‘Blueland,” described as a country situated 
seven days’ steaming from ‘‘ Redland,’ upon whose 
shores Hamilton has effected a landing. The 
defending force is under the command of Major 
General Sir Frederick Stopford. ‘‘Redland”’ is 
supposed to have as its capital ‘“‘Redtown,” which 
is laid down as situated forty miles west of Bath. 
A certain engagement is assumed to have occurred, 
and carrangements are understood to have been 
made for capturing “‘ Redtown.” 


Trouble in Morocco. 


The Tazzi brothers, one of them the Sultan’s 
second representative at Tangiers and one of them 
the Foreign Minister of Morocco, have been assassi- 
nated at Fez. They exercised great influence over 
the Sultan, and the ruin of the empire is attributed 
to them. They are believed to have been unscrup- 
ulous men who sought only their own advantage. 
Their fortune is said to be great enough to pay the 
entire debt of Morocco. They were killed by the 
followers of the Caid of Meehnar. This Caid is a 
descendant of the Bujaris, one of the four trikes 
which founded the Moroccan monarchy. 


President Urges Peace. 

President Roosevelt lately addressed a tele- 
graphic appeal to each of the rulers of Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

President Diaz, of Mexico, did the like. The 
messages urged a conference among the Presidents 
of the Central American Republics, for the purpose 
of arranging a treaty for the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties, by arbitration. 

President Roosevelt recommended that differ- 
ences which could not otherwise be settled be re- 
ferred to a tribunal of arbitration. He offered the 
good offices of the United States if the suggestion 
proved welcome. 

The unsettled condition of affairs in Central 
America has long caused friendly anxiety to the 
United States and Mexico. 


British Parliament Closes. 

The British Parliament was prorogued with old- 
time ceremonial on August 28. ‘Thus ended a very 
long and arduous session. The royal assent was 
given to over sixty bills which the two Houses 
passed. 

A long program is already prepared for Parlia- 
ment when it reopens. During the vacation, David 
Lloyd-George, President of the Board of Trade, and 
John Burns, President of the Local Government 
Board, will study trade development and social 
reforms in Germany. They expect to introduce 
some German methods into Great Britain. 





Big Mackerel Catch. 

The mackerel fleet of sixty-five sail, composed 
mostly of vessels from Portland, Me., and Glou- 
cester, Mass., is back in port. It reports that in 
the aggregate the vessels have stocked $500,000 
worth of fish. 





Councils at Peking. 

The Empress Dowager of China has summoned 
her most important and influential advisers to 
Peking. She is holding a series of consultations 
with them regarding the condition of the Empire. 
The imperial family fears that the Chinese race is 
determined to overthrow the Manshu dynasty 
which now occupies the throne. It is proposed to 
use every effort to unite and blend the two races 
of Chinese and Manchus. 
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Kaiser Reviews Big Fleet. 

The fleet of Germany is about to take part in the 
autumn manoeuvres. It was reviewed by Emperor 
William on September 3 at Wilhelmshaven. The 
fleet consists of 112 war vessels of all classes, mount- 
ing 1,824 guns. It is manned by 20,000 men. 





Salisbury Memorial. 

A solemn ceremony took place in the beautiful 
old Cathedral of Salisbury, England, on August 19. 
This was the unveiling and dedication of a hand- 
some tablet in memory of the twenty-eight victims 
of the wreck of the train from Plymouth to London 
on July 1, 1906. 

The train was conveying passengers from the 
American Line steamer New York. Most of the 
victims were Americans. This fact made it appro- 
priate that Ambassador Reid should be asked to 
officiate at the unveiling, and to make the memorial 
address. 

The tablet was the gift of the citizens of Salisbury. 
The body of it is of light yellow Sienna marble. It 
is surmounted by a pediment containing a plain 
Greek cross, and supported by a corbel, both of 
North Staffordshire alabaster. 

The inscription is on the central space under the 
pediment, which is held up by two pilasters of white 
statuary marble. Beyond, on the left, is an angel 
of the same marble, holding the arms of the United 
Kingdom. On the right is another angel holding 
the arms of the United States of America. 





Game Season Open. 

Thousands of sportsmen all over the country 
have been waiting impatiently for the open season 
for game, on September 1. 

Deer can now be shot in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Montana, New York, and South 
Carolina, while if the sportsman be ardent enough, 
by traveling to Alaska or Idaho, the law allows him 
to pick off an elk, antelope, moose, or caribou, or 
the lot, if he is lucky enough. 

Squirrels are fair game in Iowa, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. In Central Park they have nothing 
to fear. 

Practically in every State where they abound, 
duck, goose, and the swan are a legal mark for any- 


body’s gun, but quail have a few weeks’ respite, 


except in North and South Dakota and Vermont. 
Grouse, prairie chicken, plover, snipe, and wood- 
cock are legal game in the Western States, and 
ne Vermont, and Pennsylvania in the 
ast. 
On the other hand, the trout is immune from now 
on until April 15 next. 





A Mechanical Tea Plucker Wanted. 


Consul-General W. H. Michael advises that the 
tea planters of India are calling attention to the 
need of a machine to pluck tea leaves, and he seems 


to think that an invention of this kind would help 


the planter quite as much as the mechanical culti- 
vator, concerning which he made a recent report. 
He writes from Calcutta: 

Such an invention, it is claimed, would not only 
help to solve the labor question, but would remove 
the serious objection of having each leaf handled 
by the coolie. The great objection to green tea 
is that while soaking wet it is handled and rehandled 
by the coolie, whose hands are never clean and not 
always free from sores. A machine for plucking 
would be a step toward cleanliness and hygiene, 
and a machine for mixing tea intended for “green- 
ing”’ would be another step in the right direction. 
Yankee inventive genius could solve all three prob- 
lems within a short time if it were brought into 
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relation with tea cultivating, plucking, and making. 
If the American inventor should be unable to visit 
India, he might visit the tea gardens at Summer- 
ville, S. C., and get an idea of tea culture. He 
should bear in mind, however, that the ground on 
which tea is grown in India is not level like that at 
Summerville. 


Death of Richard Mansfield. 


Richard Mansfield died at Seven Oaks, his sum- 
mer home in New London, Conn., on August 30. 
He had been in failing health since last spring. 
His wife, his brother, his young son Gibbs, doctor, 
and nurses were with him at the end. 

Richard Mansfield was generally considered Amer- 
ica’s foremost living actor. He was born in Berlin, 
Germany, in 1854. His mother was a famous 
singer, his father a man of fine mind and many 
accomplishments, a very skilful player on the 
violin. Mansfield’s grandfather, Rudersdorf, was a 
musician of great ability. He was one of the earliest 
conductors of the fine musical festivals at Worcester, 
England. Many of his compositions have been 
credited to Mendelssohn. 

When Richard was a baby he was carried to a 
port in Heligoland. From there he was taken to 
England. He was at Rugby school for a time. 
He was brought to America by his mother, who 
established a beautiful home near Boston. In his 
youth he studied painting. For a time he was a 
clerk in the mercantile house of Eben D. Jordan, 
a prominent Boston merchant. The young man 
finally went to London, and there chose the stage 
as his vocation. His first engagement was in 
D’Oyley Carte’s Opera Company, traveling thru 
the English provinces. He was very poor for a 
time, and knew many hardships and rebuffs. His 
first great success was when he acted the part of 
Baron Chevrial on January 10, 18838, at the Union 
Square Theatre, New York. After that his career 
was marked by many splendid artistic victories 
and by growing success. He won great popularity. 

Mr. Mansfield was a nervous, excitable man, 
who sometimes made enemies by his impatience 
and morbid moods. He was, however, a man of 
great generosity and very lovable qualities. Those 
who knew him best loved him most. Many mes- 
sages of sympathy and grief have poured in upon 
his family from distinguished people in this country 
and abroad. The funeral occurred on September 
2, at his late home. The great actor was buried 
near by, in a small burial plot where lie members of 
the Gardiner family from whom Mr. Mansfield 
purchased his summer home. 





Well-Known Indian Dead. 


“‘General’’ Pleasant Porter, chief of the Creek 
Indian Nation, died at Vinite, I. T., on September 
3. He was a noted Indian for many years. His 
efforts brought about the allotment of the tribal 
lands to the Creeks, the Cherokees, the Choctaws, 
and the Chickasaws. He was a familiar figure in 
Washington, where he acted as an intermediary 
between his nation and the government. He was 
sixty-seven years old. He was an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. He was also a Knight 
Templar and a thirty-third degree Mason. 

During the Civil War he served on the Confed- 
erate side. Some years ago when some dissatisfied 
Creeks rebelled, he headed a party that went out 
to subdue them. He was so much respected that 
they disbanded without trouble. After that he 
was called ‘‘General.”” The second chief, Mety 
Tiger, will succeed General Porter as chief of the 
Creek Nation. 
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Filipinos Are Modernizing. 


PEOPLE ARE ADOPTING WESTERN METHODS OF LIFE 
AND PROGRESS. 


The London Commercial Intelligence publishes 
the following interesting article concerning the 
modern tendencies in the Philippines and the market 
it creates for occidental manufactures. It was 
written by Raymond E. Mason, late editor of the 
Manila Times: 

“From the moment that admiral Dewey, at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War, shot his 
way into Manila Harbor, the destinies of some 
eleven millions of hardy little brown Filipinos began 
to change, and to-day they have money to spend. 
Formerly they led an indolent existence; did no 
work save that which was absolutely essential for 
the winning of their daily bread. To-day there 
exists a new race of Filipinos, and it is just as well 
in speaking in a practical article, of the changes 
which have been wrought in the past decade to 
reverse the order mentioned above, and to start 
with music. There is a market in the islands for 
all low and medium-priced wind instruments, for 
pianos, and for talking machines. Always a music- 
loving people, the Filipinos have, no matter what 
their tribal connections, maintained in every little 
town from the northernmost fart of Luzon to the 
tropic south coast of Mindanao a local band which 
plays always in the plaza—that inevitable part of 
all native towns—on Saturday evenings end feest 
days, and in the equally inevitable cathedral on 
Sundays. 


INSTRUMENTS COME FROM GERMANY—DRESS FASH- 
IONS. 


“‘The writer, only a few weeks ago, listened to a 
performance by the Paranaque Band, at Cavite, 
formerly the Spanish naval base, that a Godfrey 
or a Sousa could find little fault with. And their 
instruments, each showing its burnished newness, 
came from Germany. Of the hundreds of other 
orchestras now endeavoring by all sorts of means 
to raise sufficient funds to equip themselves, some 
have already contracted with American firms— 
which are not, by the way, directly represented in 
Manila, as the Germans are—but it will be years 
before the last order is placed. The American tariff 
has not, therefore, disturbed to any great extent 
this branch of German enterprise. 

“Slowly but surely, as the Japanese have done, 
the Filipinos are adopting European dress. For 
one thing they are—even the lowest class—begin- 
ning to wear hats and shoes on Sundays, and there 
are thousands who follow the practice all the week. 
As yet the native neck has not become accustomed 
to the stiff collar, and the Filipino dandy on the 
Escolta or the Luneta contents himself with a shirt 
of the tennis order, but insists always on a bowler 
hat. The Filipino ladies of the upper class have 
always dressed well, but to the native pina cloth 
they are now adding nearly every textile that 
London itself knows, and a very well-known Man- 
chester firm which was established in Manila before 
the war does more business in its drapery depart- 
. ment than it formerly did in all branches. It 
should be said, however, that this change in fashion 
applies as yet only to the large cities, and that the 
country is only partially affected, but orders from 
the other provinces and from the southern islands 
this year not infrequently include reasonably up- 
to-date bridal costumes, and with the latter a sew- 
ing machine is invariably requisitioned. Nowa- 
days, too, the bride takes a toothbrush with her 
on her honeymoon, but it will take at least a gen- 
eration to induce even a minority of the population 
to give up the chewing of betel root. 
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EATING NEW FOOD AND HANDLING NEW TOOLS. 


“Formerly the native ate rice and mummified 
fish for every meal—keeping his poultry to fight 
with—but now, thanks to the nearness of Sydney, 
his menu may include beef, mutton, rabbit, and 
vegetables of all sorts. Fruit he has always had, 
and always will have, in plenty. 

“The Filipino has never handled any other tool 
than a bolo, with which he builds houses and con- 
structs irrigation plants of a sort on his paddy 
fields. Now he begins to understand the use of 
hammer and nails, of saws, and of the adz. In 
the recent extension of the Manila-Dagupan Rail- 
way, in the erection of the splendid 350-ton ice- 
making and refrigerating plant in Manila, in the 
putting up of school-houses and barracks all over 
the island, and in a thousand and one other ways 
he has helped not only to improve the general 
appearance of the country, but to learn something 
of a white man’s taste for proper sanitation and 
good quarantine conditions. 

“‘Upon machinery he yet looks with awe, but he 
has learned to set type, and one, some time back, 
turned a patent fire extinguisher onto a blaze which 
broke out in an old mansion in the Calle Cabildo, 
Intramuros. So it is easy to see that they are 
coming on, and, if space permitted, one could quote 
many incidents to show how this great mass of 
people, so suddenly lifted out of obscurity, are shortly 
to become a factor in the world’s industrial life.”’ 


No Man’s Land. 


UNOWNED SPITZBERGEN PEOPLED ONLY BY A THOU- 
SAND DEAD. 


The name of Spitzbergen has been spoken oftener 
during the last few months than for many a long 
year. The fact that the Wellman airship has been 
building there is responsible for Spitzbergen becom- 
ing something like a household word. Its history 
is romantic. 

During the most profitable period of the Dutch 
fishery, 1620-35, says the National Geographic 
Magazine, over 300 Dutch ships and more than 
15,000 men annually visited Spitzbergen; more 
than 18,000 men were on the coast in one summer. 


.These conditions led to its summer colonization. 


The most remarkable of these establishments 
was at Amsterdam Island, where, on a broad plain, 
grew up the astonishing village of Smeerenberg. 
Here, nearly within ten degrees of the North Pole, 
seventy-nine degrees, fifty minutes, north, for a 
score of years prevailed an amount of comfort and 
prosperity that can scarcely be credited by the 
visitor of to-day. 

Several hundred ships, with more than 10,000 
men, visited it annually. These consisted not alone 
of the whalers and land laborers, but of the camp 
followers, who always frequent centers of great and 
rapid productivity. 

In the train of the whalers followed merchant 
vessels loaded with wine, brandy, tobacco, and 
edibles unknown in the plain fare of the hardy 
fishers. Shops were opered, drinking booths 
erected, wooden, and even brick tile covered houses 
constructed for the laborers or visiting whalemen. 

Even bakeries were constructed, and as in Hol- 
land the sound of the baker’s horn, announcing hot, 
fresh bread, drew crowds of eager purchasers. If 
report errs not, even the Dutch frau of 1630 
was sufficiently enterprising to visit Smeerenberg. 

The shore fisheries soon failed (about 1640), and 
the Dutch being driven to the remote and open seas 
Smeerenberg fell into decadence; the furnaces were 
demolished, the copper caldrons removed, and the 
tools and utensils of the cooper and whaler dis- 
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appeared; only the polar bear remained to guard 
the ruins of the famous Spitzbergen fair. 

But human interest in Smeerenberg did not pass 
away with its vanishing habitations, for on the 
shores of that bay rest the last mortal remains of 
a thousand stalwart fishers, who closed their lives 
of toil and struggle in view of the icy seas. 

Spitzbergen, of recent years, has been claiming 
greater attention. A coal deposit of considerable 
value has been found on the island, and it has be- 
come a favorite resort for hunters and for excur- 
sionists. 

It is known as No Man’s Land, as it belongs to 
no country, Norway and Sweden being unable to 
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agree as to its possession. Last year about half a 
million dollars worth of oil, furs and eiderdown, 
were obtained from the island. 

Some authority ought soon to take possession of 
the archipelago, for the game—such as reindeer, 
polar bears, ptarmigan, geese, ducks, and other 
birds—formerly so plentiful, is being wantonly 
exterminated. A party of tourists last summer 
killed more than one hundred reindeer, leaving the 
carcasses where they fell, and taking with them 
only a few of the finest heads and antlers. Eider- 
duck nests are robbed of eggs, which Norway on 
her northern coasts, and Denmark in Greenianu, 
protect by law. 


The Children of Shakespeare’s Plays. 


By EmiLty C. WARNER, Iowa. 


Shakespeare rarely introduces any child except 
one of royal blood; moreover, boys rather than 
little girls appear to be his favorites. 

In a “ Winter’s Tale,’ the little prince, Mamilius, 
is the pet and plaything of both father and mother. 
Speaking of this promising lad, King Leontes agreed 
with his friend Polyxenes: 

“Tf at home, sir, 
He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter—”’ 

Mamilius lets the queen’s ladies kiss him, but not 
too hard, as if he were still a baby. He whispers 
a story into his mother’s ear, softly, so that she 
alone shall hear it, a ‘‘sad tale,” ‘‘ best for winter”’ 
‘‘one of sprites and goblins.’ No doubt Shakes- 
peare’s mother, the gentle Mary Arden, told him 
stories of Puck, and Robin Goodfellow, elves, and 
fairies, as she sat on the settle before the great 
open fire. No doubt he sometimes told such tales 
to his daughters Susanna and Judith, and to his 
granddaughter, Bess Hall. 

Another natural little fellow is the Roman lad, 
son of the invincible Coriolanus. The drama of 
Coriolanus pictures early Roman life, the brave 
days of republican Rome. Its hero, Coriolanus, 
had won great victories for his native city, but 
incensed by what he considered the ingratitude 
of the Plebeians, his poorer fellow-citizens, he 
became a traitor and led her worst enemies against 
Rome. The ‘Fathers,’ as the greatest and most 
influential of Roman citizens were called, endeav- 
ored to dissuade him, but in vain. Finally his 
honored mother, Valumnia, and his gracious wife, 
Virgilia, with his little son, come out before the 
gates of the city, where he is encamped with his 
Volscian allies. At first he resists even their plead- 
ings, and at length Volumnia declares that if her 
son moves against the city of his birth, he must 
tread upon his mother’s body. But the lad pro- 
tests vigorously against any such procedure in his 
own case: 

‘‘He shall not tread on me; 

I'll run away till I am bigger, but then I’ll fight.”’ 

The child, in the tragedy of Macbeth, Macduff’s 
son, who is brutally slain by the hired assassins of 
the usurper, is so quick at repartee that he hardly 
seems real. Similiarly precocious are the little 
princes in Richard III., Edward V., and his brother, 
the Duke of York. The elder’s responses are all 
kingliness and ceremony, and those of the younger, 
the “‘parlous” boy, never fail to hit the mark sharply. 

About no other of Shakespeare’s boy heroes clus- 
ters so much pathetic interest as about Arthur, 
Geoffrey’s son, in King John. The lad was the 
rightful heir to the throne of England, since his 
deceased father was John’s older brother. But 
John had quite a following, and by force and craft 
had usurped the crown. He was victorious in his 


struggle with the supporters of Arthur’s claims. 
According to the play, John obtained possession of 
the person of the prince, and placed the lad in the 
Tower of London, where he later leaped to his 
death in an effort to escape. 

Arthur is indeed a royal boy, worthy allegiance, 
as brave as he is gentle. He pleads eloquently 
when his keeper, Hurbert, obeying the cruel king’s 
command, is about to sear his eyes with hot irons. 
When his entreaties seem unavailing, he promises 
to bear all, if only he may not be bound. 

“‘T will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For Heaven’s sake, Hurbert, let me not be bound!”’ 

‘“‘T will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

_ Nor look upon the iron angerly.”’ 

When Hurbert was sick, Arthur had tended him 
with gentle devotion, and Hurbert could not resist 
his pleadings, altho he greatly feared the stern, 
wicked king. Very tender is the relation between 
the fatherless lad and his widowed mother. When 
Arthur becomes his uncle’s prisoner, his anxiety 
is for his mother, and his answer to John’s wily 
promises of affection is “O, this will make my 
mother die with grief.” 

In describing the agony of Constance at the loss 
of her boy Arthur, Shakespeare shows how well he 
understood a mother’s heart. She is almost beside 
herself with sorrow, and moans, 

‘“My boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 

My widow-comfort and my sorrow’s “ure.” 

The story of Arthur and his mother is one of the 
cruel days of old. If such could be the fate of 
queens and princes, how much harder must have 
been the common lot? And how much gentler 
and kinder our own time is! 





Practical Science Lectures for Children. 


There are certain phases of elementary science 
in grades below the high school that cannot be 
successfully taught by the regular class teacher, 
for they require expert knowledge. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that the class teacher with 
many subjects and many practical difficulties to 
contend with should possess the scientific informa- 
tion required. It would be a good plan to have, 
during the coming year, a series of lectures to be 
known as the Children’s Course. The lectures 
should be on such topics as the economic value of 
trees, poisonous plants, insects that are enemies of 
man, and animals useful to man. It would be 
well to have it understood that these lectures were 
meant to supplement and amplify the work in 
elementary science. 

Newark, N. J. DAVID B. CORSON, 
Assistant City Superintendent. 
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Seven Secrets of Success with English Classes. 


By FLORENCE ELLIS SHELBY. 


I. Let the pupil correct his own produc- 
tions. 

II. Suggestions on assigning topics and 

stimulating individual effort. 
Correlation. 

IV. Teach him it is ‘‘ English.” 

V. Some more reasons for untiring criti- 
cism of all written lessons. 

VI. Use of reference books. ‘‘Copying”’ 
and how to prevent. 

VII. Coming in touch with your class. 


IV. Teach Him It Is “English.” 


““What’s the use of studying Grammar?” ‘I 
despise Rhetoric.” ‘I can’t write about that.” 
“‘I’d rather take a whipping any day than write an 
essay,” and so on—a beautiful chorus! Perhaps 
you have been compelled to listen to it until there 
has come to be a dreadful ringing in your ears. 

Oh, well, you weren’t anticipating an easy job 
when you began teaching English, were you? Quit 
then. But if it is just trying, dragging, backward 
work and you really want to do it, and somehow 
can’t; why, then, breathe in deep. Sharpen up 
your tools. Yes, I know you are already working 
beyond your own strength. You can’t do any 
more, but with better tools you would see better 
results. 

It is ever true. If we can bring sufficient power 
to bear upon the task in hand, it can be done so 
readily that it even seems to be easy. If, on the 
other hand we come without adequate power, the 
lightest responsibility becomes burdensome. 

Don’t fret about your work being ‘‘too hard.’ 
Put yourself to it to get a better edge on this tool, 
a keener point on that, and withal a little more 
skill in wielding them. Sometimes the whole diffi- 
culty lies in poor judgment. You are employing 
a wrong tool, or bearing too heavily upon it. Look 
to your tools. 

Perhaps you yourself do not come to the recita- 
tion with a clear, fresh, interested presentation of 
the subject, as if yow honestly loved “English.” 
Do you? Or possibly the temper of your class is 
ruined by too strenuous coercion. Just go on 
ahead of them a few paces without looking behind. 
They may find it refreshing to follow of themselves 
instead of being driven. Youth yearns to be trusted. 

But speaking of “English’”—dignify the study 
of language, grammar, rhetoric, and composition, 
by implanting the idea that all these are “‘ English.”’ 
In effect say to them daily: 

(1) English is our own tongue—not merely 
“Lessons in English’ as we see on the 
cover of the text-book, but the native 
speech of the greatest people on earth. 
By rare good fortune you may have been 
born to this language and consequently 
are so used to it that you ignore its great- 
ness; while the whole schools full of boys 
and girls are struggling to learn it: 
Indians, Scandinavians, Poles, Italians, 
Japanese, and others. They speak brokenly 
and ungrammatically, but we who are, as 
it were, the proud lords of English, we must 
be perfectly at home and elegant in our 
use of it. (And privately get to yourself 
as well a vigorous pride in this “ English”’ 
if you lack it.) 

It is a phase of our patriotism to use Eng- 
lish fluently and correctly. What of a 
Chinaman who found chop-sticks awkward; 
or a Turk who constantly puttered with 


his turban; or an American who could tell 
nothing of George Washington, who could 
not locate Chicago, who never heard of the 
White House nor Congress! And what of 
your boasted American citizen who misuses 
jumbles, and muddles his own proud and 
potent language! 

This ‘English’ of which we are studying 
the laws in our grammar and rhetoric, is 
spoken more widely than any other lan- 
guage. Make a geography lesson of the 
English hour for once on a globe or map of 
the hemispheres—locate all parts where 
English is used exclusively or largely, and 
learn these thoroly. 

Next make a day’s history lesson. How 
and by whom was English taken to all 
these different lands? The rhetoric and 
etomology classes will specially enjoy this, 
or assign each land to a different pupil for 
a historical essay. Even the civil govern- 
ment or political economy class can get a 
good lesson considering the political and 
commercial causes of its extensive spread, 
and the likelihood of its universality in 
time to come. The Literary Debating 
Society might find this a good topic. In 
the same connection an essay, or a few 
words during General Exercises, about 
“Esperanto vs. English,” may be broaden- 
ing to all. 


) For all these reasons ‘‘English”’ is much 


more important than the Greek and Latin, 
the German ard French, of high school 
and college. 

The first two have really gone out of use, 
but we study them still because so many 
of our words are simply modern forms of 
Greek or Latin words. Indeed, one can- 
not have a clear, polished, knowledge of 
our own English without going back to 
get at the ancient meaning of the roots of 
words. There is a point surely—the Greek 
and Latin students are merely studying 
higher English after all! 

You might explain that with French 
and German it is somewhat different. We 
often need to speak them,—but by taking 
a comparative view of your map you will 
find that an individual who can speak 
both German and French is not at home 
in one-third so much territory as he who 
speaks English. We might well feel con- 
ceited about our pursuit of English, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, etc., just as one who takes 
private art lessons feels. It is a great 
thing; and a great and glorious fact that 
every youth in this land has a free chance 
to do it. No extra fees for English! 
Again, grammar; all English branches, is 
more practical than any other study. It 
is in more constant demand daily by every- 
body. Oh, of course, you can get thru life 
without it; so you could without legs, as 
many poor cripples have proven. You may 
be a saint, or make a fortune, or even get 
into society on poor grammar. Even so, 
the world will say behind your back, ‘Oh, 
yes! Oh, yes, but he murders the king’s 
English every time he opens his mouth.” 
Whatever else you have, you need good 
English. 


(6) Another sincere, but foolish objection that 
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has to be met—‘‘We know how to talk 
now.” Admit that, they do; ’tis true. 
Then idealize on the American home of 
the generations to come when correct gram- 
mar, perfect pronunciation, elegant choice 
of language, will be second nature as it is 
to but few now; when the best literature will 
be in the greatest demand—as it is not now. 

In that proud day the hours, the weeks, 
the years, now devoted to a mediocre mas- 
tery of the fundamentals of English, will 
be spent in attaining a perfection of expres- 
sion now unknown. The instincts of the 
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soul, the lofty visions of the imagina- 
tion, will no longer fade into oblivion be- 
hind dumb lips. ‘‘ English” will have be- 
come the language of infinite possibility. 
Shades of thought and flutterings of hope 
and eternity, that now we scarce can ken, 
will speak from life to life. The soul, by 
that strange, grand law of nature, will de- 
velop tenfold power and beauty as it out- 
folds. 

Other languages have each their glory. 
English is the voice of America’s being. 
Speak it. 





American Ideal of the Kindergarten. 


By MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, 
Normal School, 


Perhaps no educational department is so widely 
known and so pronouncedly misunderstood as to 
its motive as the kindergarten. Not only may 
this be said of its patrons, fond and often ignorant 
mothers, at all levels of the social strata; but it 
is true to an enormous and, at first glance, surpris- 
ing extent of educators themselves. This gross 
general misconception is due probably to the fact 
that for a long time the kindergarten was set apart 
from the general scheme of education. There were 
the primary, grammar, and high schools, and as a 
climax to the series, if one went on, the university. 
The kindergarten was a side issue, a little play or 
toy school in the narrowest sense of the word play 
—sometimes functioning, sometimes not, always an 
extra, never an essential, always a special type or 
variation, never a universally recognized and ac- 
cepted form of education. This being the case, the 
kindergarten, as a factor in child-development, has 
not been seriously considered, therefore its motive has 
not been seriously studied by educators at large. 

Here and there, to be sure, we find most careful 
investigators, many of whom are able writers, so 
that we in America now possess, aside from the 
contributions furnished by other countries, a kin- 
dergarten literature of our own of no mean quality; 
but comparatively few people have been inclined 
to read these publications, and a still smaller num- 
ber have felt the necessity for doing so. 

Kindergartners themselves are partially respon- 
sible for this apathy. Their sunny child-gardens 
were filled for long years, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of many able leaders, with ignorant, poorly- 
paid women, who, dazzled by the bright colors, 
and bewildered by the vast mass of novel materials 
thrust upon them, flitted hither and thither among 
the little people and their “culture stuff,’ like 
giddy butterflies, and displayed little more reason 
while flitting than these care-free flower-lovers. 

But all this is ancient history; the kindergarten 
has found its place in the educational scheme, and 
tho there are striking exceptions, kindergartners 
to-day, as a rule, understand, at least as well as 
other teachers understand theirs, the problems 
set them. Nevertheless, for the reasons just stated, 
they by no means have as yet succeeded in making 
“‘the people understand.” 

The great problem of the kindergartner is not 
different in the main from that of other educators. 

The conscientious teacher often asks herself, 
“How can I best deal with the child at this period 
of his life in order that it may yield its fullest and 
richest value?” It follows logically that an im- 
poverished life at one period means a weakened 
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life at the next, and conversely, the argument often 
advanced that a child entering the primary school 
directly from the home does brilliant work, and 
advances rapidly thru the primary and grammar 
grades, is no criticism at all upon the kindergarten. 
Who can say how wonderful might have been his 
proficiency, or how rapid his development, had he 
been subject to kindergarten stimuli? 

The charge that the kindergarten child does not 
always take to primary school methods with ease 
and docility, is likewise challengeable. The ease 
with which he does take to them may be largely 
due to his kindergarten life; or, we might ask, are 
the primary school methods always those that well- 
— six-year-olds find interesting and profit- 
able? 

The kindergarten, as well as the other depart- 
ments of education, has been and is in progressive 
evolution. The intelligent kindergartner no longer 
blindly follows the theories of Froebel or Pestalozzi, 
any more than does the intelligent primary teacher 
depend altogether for guidance, as she did very 
generally not many years ago, upon the average 
accumulated experience of her predecessors. The 
kindergartner no longer points with pride, as she 
sometimes used to, to the results obtained in vari- 
ous forms of hand-work; e.g., pricking patterns 
upon cardboard, any more than the thoughtful 
teacher in the grades congratulates herself upon 
the ability of her pupils to state certain facts in 
history, arithmetic, or grammar. 

The emphasis to-day in education is an emphasis 
upon interest in what is worth knowing, and zeal 
in its pursuit, rather than upon the accomplish- 
ment of a finished amount of work, mental or 
physical, or even than upon the ability to perform 
the work. We care less for what a man knows 
than for what he is desirous of knowing, less for 
what he can do than for his attitude towards work. 
The life of the educated man is a life of voluntary 
action in a right direction. It is the function of 
the school to provide, so far as possible, the proper 
stimuli and deterrents to make not only possible 
but strongly probable, such life. 

Psychology, sociology, ethics, as well as the long- 
established sciences, are gradually furnishing us 
with certain data upon which we may formulate 
educational principles. The kindergartner, in com- 
i with other educators, eagerly seeks for this 

ata. 

How does the work of the kindergartner differ 
from that of other teachers? The work of the kin- 
dergartner is of a more positive nature. The child 
comes to her with less experience of the world of 
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any kind. ‘The iniiuence of environment, good, or 
bad, has not had time to change in any marked 
degree his original self. Action in any particular 
direction has not been continued long enough to 
become habit. Curiosity has not yet been killed 
ur cycen very much curbed, neither has its field of 
operation been very wide or fertile. Imitation has 
not gone sufficiently far to become second nature. 
Rivalry, emulation, courage, self-reliance, aggress- 
iveness, timidity, selfishness, generosity, vanity, 
co-operation; no one of these tendencies has been 
given opportunities striking 
enough or often enough 
repeated to be classed as 
characteristic. In a word, 
the kindergarten child £ is 
more a bundle of natural 
than of required tendencies. 
Her problem is less com- 
plex than that of the child’s 
later teachers. She has less 
to do with the breaking of 
habits, because, speaking 
broadly, we may say that 
no strong habits have been 
formed. She has much to 
do, however, with the form- 
ation of habits, and in pro- 
viding j opportunity for their 
proper developmentand exer- 
cise she has a problem suffi- 
ciently important and diffi- 
cult. 

It is in the study of the 
natural tendencies of indivi- 
dual children and their ex- 
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pression; in other words, in 


the study of children’s 
motives and their direction 
into avenues of desirable 
work, that her chief function 
lies. No teacher has so little 
exercise for repression for 
the simple reason that there 
are fewer tendencies to sug- 
gest the method of repression ; 
no teacher, perhaps, has so 
great a responsibility, for the 
simple reason that there are 
so many chances for wrong 
expression, bad habit for- 
mation, undesirable work. 
Any form of expression 
engaged in with zeal is work. 
Certain forms of what is 
commonly turned to play, 
may very properly, according 
to this definition, be classed 
as work. The walls between 
play and work are so low and 
weak as constantly to need 
proping upon one side or the 
other, and the enormous 
gaps between the two fields 
are so apparent that it seems 
absurd to try to draw any 
hard and fast line between 
the two. The kindergarten, 
e.g., far from being a mere 
play school might far more 
properly be called a garden 
in which children work, and 
the work done in a kin- 
dergarten in which selec- 
tion of stimuli has been 
careful and direction of 
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in value to that done during any period of equal 
time during the school life. 

The selection of work-inspiring stimuli rests, of 
course, with the kindergartner; the motive for 
work is to be found in the child himself. Artificial] 
incentives for work in the kindergarten are neither 
necessary nor advisable, and their employment 
with all teachers is too often due to lack of knowl- 
edge of how to use motives already in the child 


mind. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
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Boston’s New Museum of Fine Arts. 


The Plans. 


During the years that have elapsed since the last 
enlargement of the present Museum of Fine Arts, 
in Boston, it has become inadequate for the proper 
preservation and display of the greatly increased 
collections contained within it. The space in the 
control of the Museum is limited, lying within fixed 
and narrow bounds, and high buildings have already 
closed in upon it, shutting off needed light and 
increasing the risk of fire. 

These conditions—the inadequacy of the present 
building, lack of space for growth, lack of light and 
lack of safety—determined the Trustees seven years 
ago to seek a new site and erect a new building. A 
plot of twelve acres on Huntington Avenue, and the 
Fenway, was purchased in 1899, the last remaining 
tract of land not too remote and otherwise suitable 
to the purposes of the Museum, and three years 
later, in 1902, the consideration of plans for a new 
building was undertaken. 

It was found that no type of museum building 
existed which was generally accepted and could 
be taken as guide. The older European museums 
have grown out of princes’ collections, and are still 
housed in palaces, or buildings designed for other 
purposes, and ill-cdapted to museum needs. The 
middle nineteenth century type of museum of art. 
constructed either as a solid block or about limited 
courtyards, is now recognized as seriously defective 
in arrangement and in lighting. Only within recent 
years have certain museum buildings been erected 
—notably in Zurich, in Munich, in Berlin, in Cologne, 
and in Darmstadt—which are conceived with defi- 
nite reference to their contents and purposes. 

The Trustees early recognized that their task was 
in large part a new problem, to be worked out in 
the light of the particular needs and purposes of 
the Boston Museum. It was therefore necessary, 
first of all, to study those needs and to define those 
purposes with an accuracy not hitherto demanded ; 
and then to determine how best to satisfy the one 
and fulfill the other. 

Such was the task undertaken by the Museum 
five years ago, and entrusted to its committees and 
officers, and to architects and specialists commis- 
sioned for the purpose. The experience of thirty 
years was reviewed, the literature dealing with 
museums investigated, the counsel of authorities 
sought, buildings at home and abroad visited, ex- 
periments instituted in the present Museum and in 
a temporary structure on the newly-acquired site, 
and the resulting data put into printed form for the 
information of the Trustees, and utilized in a long 
series of studies for the proposed building. In 
January, 1906, after more than three years of 
earnest and self-sacrificing co-operation by many 
minds, the scheme was decided upon which is 
carried out in the plans adopted by the Trustees 
last July. The preliminary architectural work was 
placed in charge of Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis in con- 
sultation with Mr. Edmund M. Wheelright. Upon 
the acceptance by the Trustees of the design reached 
with the further aid of criticisms and suggestions 
from Prof. D. Despradelle, its execution was en- 
trusted to Mr. Guy Lowell in consultation with the 
three architects previously engaged. 


The Completed Scheme. 


Since the tract of land is of ample size for all 
future growth, the eventful needs of the Museum 
received as careful, tho not so detailed, considera- 
tion as those of the immediate present. The por- 
tion of the design first to be constructed is so located 





upon the lot as to leave a wide margin for variation 
and change to the discretion of those who continue 
the work. 


The main entrance is from Huntington Avenue, 
because the Museum’s first appeal is to the large 
public who will arrive at its doors by that thoro- 
fare; also, because careful study has shown that 
the best disposition of parts is only possible when 
the approach is on the shorter axis of the lot. It 
is quite possible to have subsidiary entrances to 
the Museum, if desired, directly connecting with 
main thorofares of the building, on Huntington 
entrance or the Fenway, one or both. 


The scheme shows three distinct but connected 
buildings: 

(1) The large central group of departments, 
intended for the exhibition and study of works of 
art and for the administration of the Museum. 

(2) A large and well-lighted structure for casts 
from sculpture in the northwest corner of the lot. 


(3) A building for the School in the irregular 
triangle formed by the first-mentioned buildings 
and the public highway on the west. 

The underlying principles of arrangement and 
lighting observed in the main building are: 


First, a division in plan into segments to contain 
departments structurally separate, each constitut- 
ing a museum complete in itself, with a well-defined 
circuit for the visitor. 


Second, a division in elevation into a main floor 
for general exhibition purposes, with the oppor- 
tunity for overhead illumination, and a lower floor 
less in height devoted to objects compactly ex- 
hibited and accessibly stored, and to curators’ 
offices, special libraries and class-rooms. 


Third, the provision, in every room on both 
floors, of ample light, free of disturbing reflections, 
and arranged to fall in the direction which will 
show to the best advantage the objects therein to 
be displayed. 

The building may be described as a group of 
museums under one roof, the space in each de- 
voted to collections compactly arranged and to 
rooms for study being approximately equal to the 
gallery space, and the design of each being deter- 
mined by the need of good lighting. 

The first of these three principles—the segre- 
gation of departments, with independence of ap- 
proach—has long been advocated in principle, and 
its importance is now widely recognized. 

The second principle—the division of the build- 
ing into a main floor devoted to general exhibition 
purposes, and another to objects compactly shown 
and accessibly stored, and to curators’ offices, 
special libraries and class-rooms—is one whose 
advantage has already been experienced in the 
present Museum, altho imperfectly expressed in it. 
It will increase immensely, in the opportunities 
which it affords for special study, the usefulness 
of the Museum’s collections and the extent to which 
the objects which it would otherwise necessarily 
hold in storage can be shown. Its adoption has 
tended to reduce the size of the building, compen- 
sating for the outlays of time and expense de- 
manded for the creation of the plans in a saving 
of cost of construction and a resulting economy 
in running expenses. 


The third principle—the provision in each room 
for an illumination appropriate in amount, kind, 
and direction to the*objects there to be displayed 
—is the fruit of a careful study of other museums, 
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and of a course of experiments carried on for two 
years in a temporary structure erected for the pur- 
pose on the new site. The plan of the building, the 
size and height of its rooms, and the design, dimen- 
sions and material of its skylights and its windows 
incorporate the results of this investigation. The 
conclusion that for most objects in the Museum 
collections light from the side is preferable to light 
from above is reflected in the large proportion of 
side-lighted rooms shown in the plan. To secure 
ample light from the sky, free from reflections, the 
building is low compared with its extent, and is 
broken by large open areas, two of which it will 
eventually completely surround. It is itself pierced 
by four glazed courts, extending from the ground 
floor to the roof. 

The divisions of the collections provided for in 
the main buildings are seven: 

(1) Chinese and Japanese Art. 

(2) Classical Art. 

(3) Egyptian Art. 

(4) Pictures (including Prints). 

(5) Western Art (other than pictures). 

(6) Library and Photograph Collection. 

(7) Collections of Casts. 

The visitor entering the building receives a 


natural invitation to ascend the wide stairway 
leading thru a vaulted hall into a rotunda upon 
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Entrance to the New Museum. 


the main exhibition floor of the building. In reach- 
ing this level he has ascended forty steps from the 
level of the street—nine to the ground floor and 
thirty-one more to the main floor. The correspond- 
ing levels in the present building are reached by 
fifty-two steps—sixteen from the street to the first 
floor and thirty-six thence to the second. The 
rotunda, the central lobby of the Museum, is located 
at a point nearly equidistant from the center of 
each of the principal departments. Here the visitor 
is enabled to exercise his first choice. In the build- 
ing, as completed, he may pass forward toward the 
north thru a large top-lighted gallery of tapestries, 
or thru the flanking colonnades, to the Department 
of Paintings, lying east and west upon the Fenway. 
Instead, he may turn either to the right or to the 
left, thru a wide exhibition corridor, side-lighted 
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thru long windows with low sills having an outlook 
on the two large open spaces, to be treated as for- 
mal gardens. This corridor—the main artery of 
the completed whole—will terminate in two minor 
lobbies, from each of which the visitor may enter 
either one of two of the main departments,— 
namely, from the eastern lobby, the southeasterly 
wing devoted to the art of Egypt or the easterly 
block assigned to Classical Art; from the western 
lobby, the south- —————————— ey 
erly wing assigned |) i 
to the Department |) 
of Chinese and |) 
Japanese Art or], 
the westerly block |) 
of Western Art. || 

Again from the |) 
central rotunda he | 
may pass forward |) 
southward, thru |) 
either of the cor- |)| 
ridors flanking the |) 
central staircase, |) om 
and find himself |= 
in the Library | s 











over the portal, | lll 





on either side of | == 
which, facing the |)F 

forecourt, are |= Se 
rooms with south- |? fal 
ern exposure de- || ‘ 
voted to purposes 
of study and con- || ee 
taining the collec- |) “S. ee 
tion of photo. sS=====)) 
graphs. The Library stacks are on the floor above. 

The visitor, having reached the main floor of the 
Museum, need neither ascend nor descend to see 
an adequate representation of the collections in 
each departr:ent. He may visit one or all of the 
departments without change of level, and may then 
descend the central staircase and leave the Museum 
as he came in. Another course, however, is open 
to him. If he desires to pursue his investigations 
further than the material exhibited on the main 
floor, he may, in each department, descend by a 
conveniently located and commodious stairway to 
the floor below, and there find all the other collec- 
tions of the department either exhibited or in easily 
accessible storage, with special facilities for examina- 
tion and study. He may there consult the curator 
of the department and its special library. Elevator 
service between the two floors will also be found 
at convenient points. 

Since the whole of this ground floor has com- 
municating corridors, he may pass to another de- 
partment or he may leave the Museum by the 
main entrance without again ascending; conversely, 
he may reach these reserved collections on entering 
the Museum without ascending to the main exhibi- 
tion floor. 


The building for Casts of Sculpture is accessible 
from a main axis of the principal group by a cov- 
ered approach, and may be easily enlarged to meet 
all possible needs. The School is in close relation 
to it and to the main exhibition group. 


The boiler and power house for heat and light 
is sunk below the basement of the wing assigned 
to Western Art, where its low stack, with forced 
draught, will interfere but little with the arrange- 
ment of the department above. At this point it 
is centrally located with reference to the whole 
group of buildings and at the requisite level to re- 
ceive the return condensation from the steam coils 
by gravity. 

It is easy to believe that the total development 
planned will afford space for all future expansion 
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which need be taken into account. If not, inge- 
nuity will doubtless devise several expedients for a 
more economical utilization of available land. An 
idea of the great scale of the scheme is gained from 
the fact that the two garden courts shown in the 
completed plan are each exactly the area of the 
present Museum, the ultimate main building as 
planned being seven times as large. 


The Proposed Building. 


A prime difficulty of the undertaking was pre- 
sented in the reduction of the total plan to a size 
suitable for the present collections without sacrifice 
of the underlying principles of arrangement and 
lighting. How build a structure serviceable to-day 
as a whole, and architecturally possible, which 
hereafter shall serve as a part of the completed 
whole? 

The plan adopted by the Trustees offers a solu- 
tion of this problem. The proposed building is 


complete in itself, with little sacrifice of the ordered . 


arrangement of the completed whole, while the 
completed whole will incorporate the part first 
erected with but slight structural changes. 

The new building was not deliberately planned 
as an architectural monument, but inevitably 
became one from the dignity of its purpose and the 
necessary amplitude of its extent. A principal 
fagade nearly five hundred feet long has immense 
architectural possibilities, but these possibilities 
may be realized, as in a hospital or a factory, with- 
out a monumental result. Here the result is im- 
pressively monumental. And what does the fa¢ade 
express? Consider how a church appeals to all 
who can worship, a public library to all who can 
read, but how a public museum of fine art appeals 
to all who can enter. A museum of fine art, then, 
should express the idea of the widest invitation 
and welcome. Its exterior should convey the posi- 
tive assurance that that which is to be seen within 
shall be of the best that men have imagined and 
have wrought with their hands. For such a con- 
ception the architectural style at once suggested 
is the classical, freely interpreted. This will readily 
appeal to the rather conservative taste of a com- 
munity that does not easily aceept new departures 
in architecture, whether in style or in details. The 
present Museum building has never been heartily 
liked, altho essentially less radical than similar 
works of the same period, such as the British Museum 
of Natural History in London, long recognized as 
good. Now the classical style would lend itself to 
an unbroken facade even five hundred feet long, 
but here is a case where complete expressiveness 
of the building’s purpose can only be attained by 
developing the fagade around a forecourt, with 
salient entrance and advancing wings to impress, 
invite, and gather in all comers. 

As an architectural feature this forecourt is with- 
out a parallel in any permanent building in this 
country. No drawings can convey to untechnical 
minds an adequate impression of its effect. The 
facade of the Public Library could be contained 
within it. Future benefactors of the Museum must 
provide for the enrichment of this space, with statu- 
ary, architectural fragments, fountains, benches, 
and other accessories to form an easy and delightful 
introduction to the wealth of choicer objects that 
are sheltered within the building. Standing before 
the main entrance, with its four-column portico 
above the triple doorways, the spectator will be 
impressed with the dignity of the mass and the re- 
finement of the details. In style and handling this 
central feature of the design shows a discriminating 
reverence for the past and a spontaneous effort in 
terms of the present. 

(To be continued.) 
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Simple Rules for Good Letter Writing. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale devotes his editorial 
page in the September number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion to the subject of “Letter Writ- 
ing.” 

He calls the attention of his readers to six simple 
rules that everyone will do well to remember: 


. Know what you want to say. 

. Say it. 

. Use your own language. 

. Short words are better than long ones. 
. The fewer words, the better. 

. Leave out all fine passages. 


As one of the judges in a recent Prize Letter- 
Writing Contest, Dr. Hale had an exceptional 
opportunity of examining letters from over 30,000 
women. Many of these, he says, were ruled out 
at once because the handwriting was not good. 

The great besetting sin, however, of letter writers 
seems to be that they do not know what they want 
to say when they begin their letter, and flounder 
about, to the disgust of the reader, until they hit 
upon a subject. A few minutes spent in thought 
upon a letter before you begin to write will enhance 
its interest to the reader manyfold. 


aOorewnre 





Pure Food in Germany. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Free Association 
of German Food Articles Chemists took place at 
Frankfort in May, concerning which Consul-General 
Richard Guenther writes: 

With reference to commercial fruit juices, jellies, 
and marmalades, Professor Fresenius, of Wiesbaden, 
delivered an address in which he pointed out the 
questionable quality of a large number of commer- 
cial articles of that kind, and demanded a correct 
naming of such inferior goods. Doctor Haertel, of 
Leipzig, gave a number of recipes which occasion- 
ally are used for making ‘finest’? marmalades. 
Potato sirup, coloring matter, acids, washed fruit 
grains, waste from the manufacture of fruit sirups, 
etc., are the chief ingredients. 

The meeting indorsed the proposition that in 
future mixtures of the residue of fruits, waste dregs, 
etc., shall be designated as artificial products, and 
the addition of washed fruit grains shall be pro- 
hibited. The goods shall be so labeled as to cor- 
rectly inform the purchaser of their quality. With 
reference to artificial sparkling fruit lemonades it 
was resolved to demand that they should be labeled 
as “‘artificial.”” Professor von Raumer, of the 
University of Erlangen, an authority in the chemistry 
of food articles, pointed out the inferior and adulter- 


‘ated articles of honey found in commerce, and laid 


stress upon the methods of their chemical analysis. 

The representatives of German beekeepers are 
unanimously of the opinion that the feeding of 
bees with saccharine substances, for the purpose 
of increasing the production of honey, and not from 
necessity, should be considered as palpable adul- 
teration. Mr. Fleischmann, of Sondershausen, 
made interesting statements concerning dark-col- 
ored Australian honey, the color of which is im- 
proved by means of electricity. 

Professor Weigmann, of Kiel, submitted amend- 
ments of the respective committee to the section 
of the law on milk and creamery products. Dr. 
Grosse Bohl, of Cologne, spoke on the amount of 
dirt contained in milk, and advocated that the 
highest quantity of dirt permissible in milk should 
not exceed 5 milligrams (0.077 of a grain) in a quart. 
As to the freshness of milk, he stated that a degree 
of 5.6 of acid should be the normal quantity for good 
milk. If this amount, however, reached 9 degrees, 
the milk must be considered spoiled. 
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The Annuity Pension. 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


A scheme of inexpensive life insurance and 
annuities which is likely to appeal with especial 
force to school teachers is about to be adopted in 
Massachusetts. ‘Thru the efforts of the Massachu- 
setts Saving Insurance League, of which Repre- 
sentative Norman H. White, of Brookline, is secre- 
tary, an act passed the Legislature last June, 
and was signed by Governor Guild, permitting 
savings banks to establish departments for issuing 
life insurance policies, of the type known as indus- 
trial, not to exceed $500, and annuities not to 
exceed $200. This measure, which has been gen- 
erally hailed as one of the most beneficent and 
far reaching adopted by any Legislature, becomes 
operative November 1, next. 

Particularly on the side of its pension possibilities 
this savings insurance plan merits the attention 
of educators. Possibly a more compulsory system 
than that involved in a scheme of annuity contracts 
is appropriate to large school systems. Perhaps 
an arrangement by which automatically a certain 
percentage of the teacher’s salary is withheld 
each year and put at interest against the time 
of her superannuation is the most practical one. 
At the same time there is something to be said in 
favor of a voluntary system based upon intelligent 
self-interest. It can be applied universally, in 
the small village as well as in the large city. It puts 
the individual on its mettle to take care of himself. 

The selection of an agency thru which such self- 
pensioning can be accomplished is obviously a 
matter of importance. The marked success of the 
savings banks during the past hundred years is 
certainly in illustration of the point that money 
can be set aside in small amounts by great numbers 
of individuals without compulsion or even solici- 
tation. The savings institution, in fact, an out- 
growth of the philanthropic and economic movement 
of the early nineteenth century, associated with 
the names of Wilberforce, Whitbread, and other 
reformers, was the subject of scoff in the early days, 
but it has established itself until in this country 
alone nearly $4,000,000,000 of the people’s money 
has been applied to the nation’s working capital 
thru the medium of the savings banks. 

Now it is proposed to add the privilege of handling 
industrial life insurance and annuities to the func- 
tions of the savings banks in a State whose total 
of savings deposits amounts to nearly $700,000,000. 
No better agency, it is believed, could have been 
chosen, and no more promising field for the experi- 
mentations. 

While both the insurance and the annuity features 
unquestionably are of a character to interest teach- 
ers, the value of the opportunities for self pensioning 
is particularly apparent. The cost of providing 
for their old age will be reduced to as low a figure 
as comports with safety. There will be no expenses 
of solicitation or collection. The clerical work 
of the savings banks is already performed with 
marked economy and efficiency. Until the rates 
have been published by the State actuary exact 
prices cannot be given, but it is certain in a general 
way, that any teacher will he able by making 
modest deposits at fixed intervals with the insur- 
ance department of a savings and insurance bank 
to secure at the end of a term of years an income 
for the rest of her life. It should thus ke possible, 
without strain, to make provision for the later years 
of life. If a teacher already has an account with a 
savings bank she can have her annuity .payments 
or life insurance premiums paid from that account 
automatically as they fall due. 


The safety of savings insurance is indubitable. 
Massachusetts savings banks are closely super- 
vised. Loss to depositors has been unknown for 
many years. The business has been reduced to 
a science; the law intervenes if ever it threatens 
to degenerate into a gamble. The insurance de- 
partments, furthermore, of such banks as elect to 
take advantage of the provisions of the new law 
will be under the control not only of the bank 
commissioner but of the insurance commissioner 
of the State. No possibility of mixing accounts 
is to be considered. The insurance trust of a 
savings bank is to be administered as something 
entirely separate from the savings trust. As regards 
investment it is subject to the same limitations 
as those prescribed for the savings department. 
A General Insurance Guaranty Fund, applying to 
the whole State and contributed to by each savings 
and insurance bank of the State, protects amply 
the individual institutions in case of an epidemic 
or similar calamity. The greatest of all guarantees, 
perhaps, of the stability of the system lies in the 
well known integrity of the boards of trustees of 
savings banks in the Bay State. These institu- 
tions for the benefit of the plain people have always 
been able to secure the unpaid service of the most 
upright business men of the community. 

In view of the opportunities offered by savings 
insurance and annuities, it may fairly be expected 
that Massachusetts teachers in great numbers will 
avail themselves of the new system as fast as the 
savings banks comply with the permissive pro- 
visions of the law and establish insurance depart- 
ments. Several banks are known to be preparing 
to take this step; others will probably follow if 
any considerable public demand for the service 
appears. It would be very desirable for Massa- 
chusetts teachers, especially those who are savings 
bank depositors, living in communities where the 
savings bank is not yet known to have taken the 
matter up, to write to the treasurer of the local 
bank, expressing a desire to consider a life insur- 
ance premium or an annuity as soon as there is a 
chance. At the same time it would be in the 
interest of the teachers’ calling for persons in other 
States to express interest to their legislative repre- 
sentatives in this scheme which is shortly to be put 
in force in Massachusetts. Its general adoption 
thruout the United States is considered by many 
of its advocates to be only a matter of a few years. 


Sentiment is Woman’s Handicap. 


Business with man is a permanent career, an end 
which he never permits to drop out of sight. With 
the average woman it is merely an expedient. 
With man, success in business is all-absorbing, 
matrimony and love are incidents. With a woman, 
in time love and matrimony become the real things 
of life, and business the incident. Success with the 
business man is satisfying. If the right woman is 
a factor or is benefited by his business success, he 
counts this as an added blessing. The woman can- 
not enjoy success alone. She must share it with 
some one. This is the natural outcropping of un- 
selfishness in the woman. With a man success, or 
efforts toward success, dwarf all other feelings. 
With a woman sentiment, affection, the unexpected 
assertion of the feminine nature are liable to imperil 
her business success at any moment. 

—ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON, in September Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 
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_ Notes of New Books 


George R. Carpenter, of Columbia University, has written 
or rather re-written a text-book on RHETORIC AND ENGLISH 
Composition, for the present volume is in fact a careful 
revision with corrections and additions of the author’s ELr- 
MENTS OF RHETORIC AND ENnaGuLisH Composition published 
some half dozen years ago. Mr. Carpenter’s work is a prac- 
tical text-book for secondary schools. It deals simply and 
directly with the principles upon which clear and correct 
expression are based. The subject is treated comprehen- 
sively, but without unnecessary and confusing detail. After 
speaking of the importance of correctness of expression, 
and illustrating his remarks by examples of errors frequently 
found in writing, he takes up the structure of the sentence 
and paragraph, with their punctuation. 

He next calls attention to composition as a whole, and to 
the acquisition and use of vocabulary; and, finally, con- 
siders the general qualities of style with their specific appli- 
cation in the various forms of writing. 

The book may be cordially commended to teachers as a 
well-rounded and complete text-book, covering the ground 
thoroly in this branch of English. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price, $1.10.) 


In issuing Pestatozzi aNp His Epucationay System, by 
Henry Barnard, the publisher explains that after the edition 
of PresraLozzI AND PESTALOzzIANISM had been exhausted, 
the editor had planned a second reprint containing much 
additional material. This second volume, however, was 
never published. The present volume contains the material 
of the first volume with that prepared for the reprint, be- 
sides much additional material of great interest. (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Linville and Kelly’s Guipe ror LaBporatory AND FIELD 
Work 1N Zobéxtoey, will be found a most convenient and 
excellent supplementary text-book. This is especially true 
if used in connection with its authors’ GENERAL ZoéLoey. 
The experiments suggested are such as will interest pupils 
and the direction given to their observations most valuable. 
It is a most helpful addition to the books in this line. It 
will be of the greatest assistance to teachers in directing the 
work of the class. (Ginn and Company, Boston. 35 cents.) 


Prof. Arthur Graves Canfield, of the University of Michigan, 
has selected and edited Poems or Victor Hugo. The choice 
of poems is excellent, and presents such as are best suited 
for American students. The editing is thoroly well done, 
and the notes full and helpful. The volume is small and 
well printed. It is admirable suited for a small library, or 
for use in the class-rroom. (Henry Holt and Company, New 
York.) 


Those who are familiar with Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s 
Der Heiuice, will appreciate how delightful and suitable a 
text-book it would be for the German classes in the last year 
of the high school or in college. Dr. Carl Edgar Eggert, 
of the University of Michigan, has prepared an edition with 
this in view. With a few unimportant cuts in the text he 
has produced an excellent edition well suited to its purpose. 

The volume is well made and attractive in every way. 
portrait of Meyer serves as a frontispiece. (Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 80 cents.) 

Tue TwentietH Century Manuva or Raitway Station 
Servicer, by Frederic L. Meyer, can be warmly recommended 
to young men intending to take up work of this kind. In 
addition to a vast amount of useful information along this 
line, there are a large number of diagrams and facsimilies 
of reports, ete., which will aid greatly in familiarizing the 
prospective railroad man with much of his routine work. 
(Rand, McNally and Company, New York and Chicago.) 


Conforming in general style to two earlier bcoks from 
the same publishing house—Field’s Poems or CuHILpHOop, 
with the wonderful Maxfield Parish illustrations, and Ste- 
venson’s CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES, THE QUEEN’S Museum, 
and Orner Fancirut Taves, by Frank R. Stockton, comes 
as a most welcome addition to the list of holiday books. 
The playful humor and delicate whimsicality of Mr. Stock- 
ton nowhere found happier expression than in such tales 
as THe Brer-Man or Orn, Tue Ciocks or RonpDAtIRIE, OLD 
Piprs AND THE Dryap, and the other stories of this collec- 
tion. 

It is here that we find Stockton at his best, fairly reveling 
in the fanciful world of his imagination. 

The present selection from his works is a wise one, and 
well suited for enclosure between the covers of a single 
volume. Of the format of the book more than passing 
notice should be taken, for it is indeed a holiday book in 
every sense. Mr. Frederick Richardson, who furnishes 
the illustrations, has very happily caught the author’s 
spirit. The reproduction of the colored illustrations is 


very successful, and the chapter headings in black and white 

are extremely ornamental. 5 
Altogether a charming book, well printed and well illus- 

trated. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 
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Those who were not brought up on the Hanpy Booxs 
will not at once realize the importance of the appearance of 
another volume in this series. This time it is THe Freip 
AND Forest Hanvy Book, and Dan Beard has lost none 
of his cunning in devising ways and means of doing the 
very things that a boy wants to do. No better book can 
be put into a boy’s hands—that is a boy who realizes, as 
every one of them should, that the proper place for a boy is 
the field and forest, in every season.of the year. 

There are over 700 pictures and diagrams illustrating 
clearly how the authors directions are to be carried out. 

The girls have not been neglected; for them Lina and 
Adelia Beard have prepared Tutncs Worrn Dorna, anp 
How to vo Tem. It is an almost inexhaustible storehouse 
of ideas for games and amusements clearly explained and 
brightly written, full of suggestion for those girls who care 
for healthful, whole-hearted pleasure. 

This volume is also profusely illustrated. 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) 


_In Tue Docs or War, Mr. Walter Emanuel permits 
his dog, ‘‘Ears,” to write the biography of his great friend 
and hero, “Captain,” the head and leader of the dog club 
of which both were members. As is stated in the sub-title 
it is a story ‘wherein the hero-worshipper portrays the hero 
and incidentally gives an account of the greatest dogs’ club 
in the world.” 

To our limited human understanding the purpose of the 
club— Defiance, not Defence—as well as the various activi- 
ties of the members may not appear as admirable as they 
did to the biographer. 

Mr. Emanuel, in a postscript, expresses the opinion that 
‘“‘Ears”’ was really the finerdog. ‘In attempting to portray 
the Captain, he has succeeded in portraying himself. But, 
had I been asked my opinion of he Captain, I should have 
said, without hesitation, that he was greedy, heartless, and 
lacking in physical courage. The Captain was the smart 
cockney, my dog the honest countryman...... A more 
perfect gentleman I have never met.”’ 

The true humor of this book is greatly enhanced by the 
clever drawings of Cecil Aldin. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) 


Soutu Arrica To-Day is a little volume describing that 
land now world-famous for its gold and diamond mines. 
The authors are Jennie R. White and Adelaide Smith, both 
of Huguenot College, Wellington, Cape Colony. They write 
from an intimate knowledge of the country. The book is 
well worth reading, and full of interest, which is much en- 
hanced by numerous illustrations. (A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago. 50 cents.) 


(Charles Serib- 


Books Received. 


Newton, Charles Bertram, and Treat, Edwin Bryant.— 
OvTLINE FoR Review GREEK History. American Book 
Co. 25 cents. 

Newton, Charles Bertram, and Treat, Edwin Bryant.— 
OvurLtines FoR Review Roman History. American Book 
Co. 25 cents. 

Peple, Edward.—Semiramis. 

Schwed, Hermine.—Tep In MyTrHLanp. 
Co. $1.00. 

Wells, Carolyn.— Rainy Day Diversions. 
& Co. $1.00. 

Hawkes, Clarence.—Tue LirrLe Water Fouks. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 

Wesster’s New Stanparp Dictionary (High School 
and Collegiate Edition). Laird & Lee, Publishers. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 
Moffat, Yard & 


Moffat, Yard 


ge 


The way to regain your health after sickness is to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it tones the whole system. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Manchester, Conn., found the experi- 
ment of installing baths in one of its 
schools so successful last year that 
fourteen more shower baths have been 
ordered. 


The Pittsburg Training School for 
Children’s Librarians—the only school 
in the world probably devoted to this 
particular work—reports that the de- 
mands for graduates are far greater than 
can be supplied. It is a broad field, full 
of excellent opportunities for service, 
and one not likely to be soon over- 
crowded. 


From South Dakota comes the annual 
cry for teachers. As one paper puts it, 
“‘$42 a month does not look much to a 
competent teacher.’”’ The remedy is 
simple and the people of the State will 
mo apply it, if those in authority 
will easly point out to the tax-payers 
the prevalence and cause of the evil. 


Springfield, Ohio, has fixed a uniform 
salary rate for kindergarten assistants 
without certificates of $120 for the first 
year of service; $160 for the second year; 
$180 for the third year, and $200 for the 
fourth year of service. The board 
decided that $200 should be the max- 
imum. 


The new manual training school at 
St. John, N. B., is ready for occupancy 
this fall. The equipment of the building 
is modern in every particular. On the 
first floor will be the domestic science 
room, and on the second floor there are 
two rooms fitted up for manual training. 


On September 9, Zephaniah Hopper; 
veteran of the Central High School 
faculty, Philadelphia, will commence his 
sixty-fourth year as a teacher. At the 
same time Mr. Hopper will celebrate his 
eighty-third birthday. 

It is stated that nearly 8,000 school 
gardens exist in Austria, not including 
Hungary. They are connected with 
both private and public schools, and are 
used for practical instruction in horti- 
culture and tree growing. They often 
contain botanical museums and bee hives. 


Corning, N. Y., has decided to join 
the progressive school communities, and 
is investigating plans for having pupils’ 
sight and hearing examined. 


Mr. F. W. C. McCutcheon, classic 
master in the Collegiate Institute of 
Toronto, has been chosen to succeed 
S. J. Radcliffe as principal. ~ 


The state text-book commission of 
Kansas has decided upon a new system 
of writing for the schools. Ten years 
ago vertical writing replaced the Spen- 
cerian system. The Outlook, as the 
new system is called, is a compromise 
between the two. It avoids the slow- 
ness and lack of individuality of the 
vertical and the too great slant of the 
Spencerian. 


School district No. 81, Washington, 
which embraces the city of Spokane, is 
the owner of $1,200,391.62 worth of 
real estate, including the school build- 
ings, according to the estimate of E. A. 
Thomas, secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which is included in the annual 
report of that office made to the Board of 
Education. This does not include the 
furniture and books, which are owned 
by the district. The report shows 
15,575 children between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years in the district, and 
13,004 enrolled during the year. 


The town of Mahanoy City, Pa., has 
inserted in its contracts with women 
teachers a clause stipulating that they 
shall not marry during the term. The 
authorities say frankly that they were 





obliged to take the step because they 
lost so many teachers by marriage that 
they had to do something to keep up 
their schools. 


Supt. Hugh J. Baldwin, of San Diego 
County, Cal., joins the chorus of county 
superintendents who are calling for more 
teachers to fill existing vacancies. The 
principal difficulty is in the outlying 
districts, in the Imperial section and in 
the mountains. ‘‘The teachers are not 
paid enough,’’ declared Superintendent 
Baldwin. ‘‘The minimum salary paid 
now is $65, but the majority of the 
schools command $75 a month.” 


The Board of Education of Spokane, 
Wash., has bought a site costing $15,000 
for a new high school on the northside 
of the city, where a structure costing 
$65,000 is to be erected, and it is pur- 
posed to also make additions to half a 
dozen grade schools, including Emerson 
and Bancroft buildings. Thirty-five 
teachers have been chosen for the 
northside schools. 


Supt. Herman Dressel, of Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., has been appointed 
supervising principal at Kearney, N. J., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Don C. Bliss. His salary will 
be $2,300 a year. 


William D. Campbell, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been selected as supervisor 
of drawing and art work in the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, schools. Miss Lian Bicknell, 
who was supervisor of drawing last year, 
will devote all her time to industrial 
art in the manual training department. 
Mr. Campbell has been in charge of the 
Prang summer training schools, and at 
present is traveling for the Prang com- 
pany. 


Exchange of Normal Graduates. 


The Frankjurter Zeitung reports that 
the educational authorities of the Pro- 
vinee of Brandenburg, to which Berlin 
belongs, have entered into an agreement 
with a number of English and French 
educational boards for the purpose of 
exchanging graduates of the female 
normal colleges of these three countries, 
Last year a number of young French 
women teachers received temporary ap- 
pointments in Germany with satisfactory 
results, and the aim of the new negotia- 
tions has been to extend this scheme of 
international exchange in higher educa- 
tional work. 

During the past few years a number of 
gymnasium teachers in institutions along 
the French and German borders have 
been employed as instructors in the 
practical acquisition of their own tongue 
in the schools across the national lines. 


Practical Training for Negroes. 


The very practical aim of training 
negroes for useful lives as good citizens 
and intelligent workers, is being carried 
out at the Union Industrial Academy, of 
Port Conway, Va. 

The tuition charge is ridiculously small, 
being only $7 a month. This entitles 
the student to instruction in normal, 
academic and industrial courses, as well 
as a thoro course in English, music, and 
to his board and tuition. Instruction 
on musical instruments is given at the 
additional charge of $1 a month. 

The success attained by the school 
during its seven years of existence is 
shown in its steady growth, the preferred 
employment secured by its graduates, 
the demand for its students, even during 
vacations-and the prosperity enjoyed by 
the earnest workers. 





Our Medical Schools. 


The standing of our medical schools 
comes in for sharp criticism in a report 
of the American Medical Association. 

This report is the result of three years’ 
careful investigation by the Council of 
the Association, of which Dr. A. 
Beavan is chairman. 

‘In the United States,’ the report 
states, ‘‘the standards of the medical 
schools are very uneven, representing 
the highest and the lowest types as com- 
ared with the standards of England, 

rance, and Germany. As a whole, the 
standard in this country is unsatisfactory 
and much lower than in these countries. 
A modern medical education demands, 
first, a four-year high school education: 
second, a year of physics, chemistry, and 
biology; third, two years in well-equip- 
ped laboratories of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and ohereneadiany: fourth, 
two one in clinical work in dispensaries 
and hospitals; fifth, a year as interne in 
a hospital. 

““There are 160 medical schools in the 
United States alone, as many or more 
than there are in all the countries of 
Europe combined. Of this large num- 
ber only about fifty per cent. are suffi- 
ciently equipped to teach modern medi- 
cine, thirty per cent. are doing poor 
work and need to make great improve- 
ments, while about twenty per cent. are 
unworthy of recognition. 

“If the public realized the enormous 
difference that exists between well- 
trained modern medical service and 
ignorant, inefficient medical service, they 
would soon demand and obtain the 
needed reforms. 

“A State without the protection of 
good medical laws, well enforced, becomes 
the dumping ground of the low-grade 
medical school with its output of ill- 
prepared medical men. To secure better 
conditions requires two things: Endow- 
ments for medical schools and better 
legislation providing State control of 
medical practice. 

“This country should not be satisfied 
with medical standards unless they are 
at least equal to those of other world- 
powers, which are our competitors in 
commerce, arts, and science.”’ 


The Work of a Museum. 


Philadelphia possesses a large insti- 
tution which is exercising a wonderful 
forward influence along educational lines, 
says the Philadelphia Press. Its fame is 
world wide and its work reaches out in 
many directions. In collecting infor- 
mation in regard to the world’s markets 
and placing this data in the hands of 
American manufacturers and exporters, 


‘the Museum is doing a great deal to 


stimulate the foreign commerce of this 
country and to add to our general pros- 
perity. 

This wonderful institution in which 
Philadelphia justly takes pride, has 
within a few years taken a foremost place 
among the educational forces of the 
country. Its activities are not limited 
to work done within its own walls, but 
by means of collections which are dis- 
tributed, it reaches out and helps schools 
of all grades thruout the entire State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the city of Philadelphia, one of the 
most popular things the Museum has 
done is opening its immense collections 
to the local schools. Teachers have not 
been slow to avail themselves of the 
ng wt offered their classes to study 
the collections from foreign countries and 
to listen to lectures given by members 
of the scientific department of the 
Museum. 

During the school year no day passes 
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that some class or classes do not go to 
the Museum. If the children have been 
studying about the Philippine Islands, 
the Hawaiian Islands, or any other 
country, in their regular work, and have 
jearned the location, physical features, 
climate, and other important facts, they 
are ready to visit the ont. 

On some afternoon they take a special 
trolley car and go to the Museum build- 
ings at Thirty-fourth Street, below 
Spruce. They are conducted to a large 
lecture room, where, for perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour, they listen, with 
great interest, to a lecture on the Philip- 
pines or other country, illustrated by 
beautifully colored lantern slides. They 
hear about the various tribes of savages 
and civilized people who live in the 
islands; they see their houses and their 
rice fields; they see them at work gath- 
ering cocoanuts, harvesting sugar cane, 
cleaning Manila hemp, and they get a 
clear mental image of the islands as they 
actually are. 

Following this lecture the class is 
divided into groups of about twenty 
children and each group goes off in 
charge of one of the Museum’s staff to 
spend an hour in looking at the wonder- 
ful Philippine exhibits, where they see 
and ask questions about the actual 
houses in which the Filipinos live, the 
boats and wagons in which they ride, 
the weapons they carry, the clothing 
they wear, the tools they use, the crops 
they raise, and even life-size models of 
the people themselves. 


Country vs. City. 


In the same issue of the Philadelphia 
Press appear two diametrically opposed 
views of the best location for a school. 
The two writers are Dr. Frank Moore, 
president of Pennington Seminary, and 
Richard M. Jones, headmaster of the 
William Penn School. 

‘‘There may be good reasons,” says 
Dr. Moore, ‘‘given for the location of the 
preparatory school in the city, but the 
advantages that the country afford are 
very apparent. The quietness of the 
country life is especially helpful to the 
thoughtful spirit necessary to produce 
a first-class student. 

‘The great activity of the city and 
the many social happenings with which 
the home is attached renders it almost 
impossible for the youth of our day to 
follow their studies without interruptions. 
Other advantages of the school in the 
country are large grounds for athletics, 
large and well-ventilated buildings, the 
inspiration which comes from a wide 
stretch of country and the possibility 
of being concentrated on school life 
alone.” 

Mr. Jones says: ‘‘City schoolboys of 
equal age (this is an important point) 
with those from the country and with 
equal advantages of skilled training can 
win at least three out of five games 


involving endurance and _ skill. The 
advantages of the city school in other 
directions are obvious. Competition 


among city schools is far keener than 
among those in the country. The city 
with its libraries, scientific and literary 
societies, lectures and innumerable other 
advantages, is far more attractive to the 
teacher. Hence a higher class of the 
profession is within the reach of the 
city school.” 

However, Mr. Jones qualifies his 
preference for the city thus: ‘‘Were I 





W.S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes: I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets 
very valuable in both acute and chronic 
rheumatism, also in all forms of neural- 
gia, and as yet I have not seen any 
depressant action. I prescribe anti- 
kamnia tablets by giving one every two 
or three hours.—.\Vorth American Prac- 
titioner. 
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in a position to choose between a school 
in the country and a school in the city 
(each being accurately described by its 
title) for my son, should probably 
choose neither. The ideal school is 
the one which combines the advantages 
of both localities,” 

President Eveland, of Williamsport 
(Dickinson Seminary), agrees with Mr. 
Jones in the latter statement. 

“‘Personally,” he says, ‘“‘I think that 

neither the large city nor the small 
country town or village is the place for a 
school. It is almost impossible to keep 
track of young people in a large city 
without a closeness of surveillance that 
irritates and retards the development. 
_ “On the other hand, the young people 
in our schools are being prepared for 
life; not the narrow, sleepy life of a 
little country village, but alert, aggres- 
sive life; life that leaps with the joy of 
doing things. 

‘‘My ideal place for a school is in a 
thriving enterprising city of from thirty 
to fifty thousand inhabitants. Here the 
students are in touch with life. They 
have advantages a smaller town could 
not offer. The best lectures, musicians, 
concert companies and the like are glad 
to come because they can draw audiences 
that will pay them for coming. But 
a city of this size is not so large that 
the school authorities find it impossible 
to keep track of the students and so 
they can guard these young people from 
many evils which would be free to prey 


upon them in a large city.” 


Japan’s Great Educational 


System. 


The moulding of the young idea begins 
quite early in Japan, ¥ the New York 
Globe. At the age of three the children 
enter the kindergarten, where the simp- 
lest forms of instruction are given by 
means of toys and other objects. 

After the age of six a child proceeds 
to the ordinary elementary schools. 
There, during the first year, says the 
London News, instruction is imparted 
by means of colored pictures calculated 
to instil the fundamental precepts of 
morality. Boys and girls are taught in 
the same schools, and even in the same 
classes until they are ten years of age, 
when they enter higher elementary 
schools, where they are taught mostly in 
separate classes, tho in the same schools. 

Boys can enter the middle schools and 
girls the high schools at the age of 
twelve. From the former the boys, on 
reaching the age of seventeen, can enter 
the higher schools, with a view to com- 
pleting their studies at the universities; 
or they may become students at higher 
technical colleges for engineering, agri- 
culture, commerce, etc., special colleges 
for medicine, law, literature, and so on, 
or colleges for the army and navy. 
Another course is open to them at the 
higher normal school, which can be 
entered also by elementary teachers who 
have graduated from the ordinary nor- 
mal schools. 

The girls may leave the high schools at 
the age of sixteen to enter special tech- 
nical and other colleges; or they may 
proceed to the female higher normal 
school, which elementary teachers may 
enter at the age of eighteen. 

A glance round the walls at South 
Kensington shows that while an emi- 
nently sound and practical education is 
sought after in Japan, special attention is 
paid to the beneficent development of 
the child’s imagination. Here, for in- 
stance, is a page from the English com- 
position of E. Kogiso, a fifth year 
scholar—it is entitled ‘‘A Poetical Is- 
land’’: 

‘There is an island at the south of our 
main island which is called Hanareshima 
—meaning the island at a distance. 
Islanders are very-kind and serious in 
nature, and they all, rich and poor, labor 
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till death, believing that labor is holy. 
They know that composing poems is the 
best amusement to lighten their every- 
day toil. So, singing all the time, they 
express their joys and pains. The fine 
landscape helps to adorn their poems, 
connecting itself with their pure, beau- 
tiful idea.” 

We have all heard of this alleged island or 
its counterpart; but the Japanese child 
takes it seriously. Another young author 
declares rapturously that ‘‘one should 
perform one’s duty when one lives in 
the world. One who does not perform 
one’s duty is a useless fellow. I wish 
such a man were not born. When I 
read some English books I am touched 
by the word ‘duty,’ which is found in 
these books.”” Which should make some 
of us feel rather ashamed of ourselves. 

Most of the English writing shown at 
this exhibition is remarkably good, and 
indicates that the juvenile Japanese is 
farther advanced in international educa- 
tion than is the average child in England. 
Some pretty examples of technical work 
are also shown. 


New Course Outlined. 


State Supt. Katherine L. Craig, of 
Colorado, has just completed an outline 
of a course of study for the schools of the 
state. It covers all grades, from kin- 
dergarten to high school, and its adoption 
is optional. 

Miss Craig suggests that supplement- 
ary reading be made compulsory thru- 
out the grades, and she insists that 
instruction in narcotics be given par- 
ticular attention. She also recommends 
that there be a definite outline in draw- 
ing, music, nature study, and physical 
training. 


A Flourishing High School. 


When the Spokane, Wash., high schcol 
begins its fall term, after vacation, 
September 9, it is expected that more 
than 1,600 students will be enrolled in 
the various classes. Three hundred new 
names will be added as an offset to a 
loss of 105 by graduation last June, when 
1,541 students’ names were on the lists. 
Eight rooms have been added to the 
building and these will increase the 
accommodations for study, recitation, 
and laboratory work. The gymnasium 
and storerooms also have been remod- 
eled, thus affording greater facilities. 

The school will have a new principal 
in the person of Henry M. Hart, formerly 
principal of the high school of Butte, 
Mont., who succeeds David E. Cloyd, 
the last named having accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the high school at Ogden, 
Utah, fr the school term of 1907-8. 
Mr. Hart is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and taught at Des Moines, Ia., and 
Pueblo, Colo. 


What It Means to Be a “Big 


Brother.” 

It is the rarest thing for any of these 
boys to get back into the Children’s 
Court. The big friend of one lad was 
called to Europe a few weeks after the 
two became acquainted. It was sum- 


Scrotfula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and marked tendency to con- 
sumption, before causing eruptions, 
sores or swellings. 

To get entirely rid of it take the great 
blood-purifier, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $l. 
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mer, the boy was not working, and he 
soon fell in with the old crowd, and was 
arrested a second time. He was com- 
mitted to a reformatory, and as he was 
led tearfully away he begged that the 
news be kept from his new friend. 

The man’s first inquiry on his return 
from abroad was regarding the boy. He 
called at the house and saw a younger 
brother. 

‘“Where’s Eddie?’ he asked. 

The little fellow hesitated, then said 
reluctantly: 

‘“‘He’s in de lemon factory.” 

The man, when further enlightened, 
lost no time in going to the institution. 
He made the boy feel in all the subse- 
quent months he was there that he had 
not lost interest in him. When the time 
came for his discharge they talked over 
the situation in a rational way; the boy 
said he would like another chance. He 
got it, and is doing well to-day.—From 
“The Big Brothers and the Children’s 
Court,” by Ernest K. Coulter, in the Sep- 
tember Circle. 


Personal Element in Charity. 
(Springfield Republican.]} 

Like many other kind-hearted persons, 
the late Mary Mapes Dodge never could 
make herself believe that organized 
charity was the only sort that did good. 
She considered in the charity spirit, 
which, she said, was best fostered by 
the direct, personal contact of recipient 
and giver. Hence she never refused a 
beggar. And, defending herself in this 
position one day, she narrated a con- 
versation that she once overheard be- 
tween two Maryland tramps as they 
lay under a tree in a superb afternoon. 
‘Bill,’ said the first, ‘‘why is it that 
poor people is always willin’ to help us, 
while the rich folks always turns us 
down?” The other, with a mirthless 
laugh, replied: ‘‘Them that don’t mind 
givin’ things away is the ones that stays 
poor.” 


Immigrant Parents and Children. 
“The growing children of immigrants,”’ 
says Dr. David Blaustein, ‘‘often get 
hold of manners and ideas that would 
be quickly put out of their heads by 
American parents, but the immigrant 
father and mother with everything 
blurred in their minds cannot tell the 
true from the false Americanism. The 
boy or girl, proud of the superior educa- 
tion they have received, feels far more 
competent than their parents to judge 
what shall or shall not be done, and they 
have an enormous contempt for all the 
ways of ‘the old country.’ 
“‘T have spoken of the gulf between the 
— and children in so far as it 
rings suffering in the home. There is 
another and more serious aspect. The 
increase of juvenile crime can in part be 
laid at this estrangement between parent 
and child. The immigrant is powerless 
to manage the self-sufficient boy or girl, 
who, under more normal conditions, 
might not have presented any great 
difficulty. The new freedom, the good 
education, have so upset his world that 
even an intelligent father cannot always 
know what is best for his children. A 
day in the Children’s Court will show how 
out of joint the relations between parent 
and child often are. Honest, sensible 
fathers come with many of the boys, 
men who have obviously tried to do 
their duty and failed simply beeause of 
lack of knowledge of new conditions. 
There were hundreds of cases of juvenile 
delinquents that would never come into 
court were it not for the breach in the 
home. And a father is likely to feel 
that he could have better spared material 
rosperity than see his son grow up dis- 
onest.”’ 
Another side of the picture which Dr. 
Blaustein presents is more hopeful: 
‘Thru the children much that is fine 
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and uplifting can be and is brought into 
many homes, things that have been shut 
out of the life of the parents. The 
pupils of the public schools are many 
more than appear on the rolls, for every 
teacher is in a measure instructing not 
only the children before her, but their 
mothers and fathers at home into the 
bargain. Given the right combination, 
all is well. Otherwise there is tragedy 
and it is not infrequently otherwise.”’ 


Filipino Students. 


FILIPINO STUDENTS RETURN TO THE HOME 
PROBLEM OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Four years ago the Philippine Govern- 
ment sent one hundred Filipino students 
to the United States to be educated in 
American colleges. Every one of these 
has now received his diploma after a 
very creditable course of study. Twenty- 
three have started homeward. The 
other forty-seven have decided to remain 
in the United States. Each young man 
received his transportation, $15, and a 
copy of ‘‘The Faith of Our Fathers,”’ 
written by Cardinal Gibbons. 

Major Edward J. Vattmann, chaplain 
of the United States Army (retired), and 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
Filipino students, says of them: ‘‘I am 
proud to say that every one of them 
carried off some kind of honor or prize in 
the college he attended. There was 
only one trouble with them—they studied 
too hard, and we had some difficulty in 

reventing them from overdoing it. 

Their uppermost thoughts were of the 
day when they would have a hand in 
conducting affairs of the government. 
They are quieter than American college 
students, and the absence of cigarettes 
is noticeable in the Filipinos.” 


Caliban, an Aboriginal American 
Type. 


At the end of his life, when his mental 
power had reached its highest stage of 
development, Shakespeare offered the 
world his final conception of the place 
the aboriginal American filled in human 
economy. In Caliban he propounded an 
answer to the greatest of American 
enigmas. 

When it is traced to its sources, the 
play of The Tempest is seen to form a 
veritable document of early Anglo-Ameri- 
can history. The general scheme of 
the piece in which Caliban plays his 
part is an imaginative commentary on 
an episode of the foundation of the first 
lasting settlement in Virginia. There 
is no reasonable ground for disputing 
that the catastrophe on which the plot 
of the play hinges was suggested by 
the casting away, in a terrific storm, 
on the rocky coast of Bermuda, of a 
ship bound for the new settlement of 
Jamestown. Prospero’s uninhabited 
island reflects most of the features 
which the shipwrecked sailors on this 
Virginian voyage assigned to their in- 
voluntary asylum in the Atlantic. Mys- 
terious noises led the frightened men 
to the conviction that spirits and devils 
had made ‘‘the still-vexed Bermoothes”’ 
their home, and that they were face to 
face with Nature’s elementary forces 
in energetic activity. Such a scene 
easily stirred in the dramatist’s fertile 
imagination the ambition to portray 
aboriginal man in his own home, and to 
define his form and faculty. 

Caliban is no precise presentation of 
any identifiable native American. He 
is an imaginary composite portrait, an 
attempt to reduce the aboriginal types 
of whom the dramatist and his con- 
temporaries knew anything to one com- 
mon denominator. The higher stan- 
dards of civilization, which were dis- 
covered on the American continent, in 
Peru and Mexico, were excluded from 
Shakespeare’s survey. Few English 
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travelers had been suffered by Spain 
to come to close quarters with Incas 
or Aztecs, and in Caliban’s personality 
there are only fused the characteristics 
of the aboriginal tribes with whom 
Elizabethans came face to face. 

—From ‘‘The Call of The West,” by 
Stpney Lee in the September Scrii- 
ner. 


New Lead Pencil. 
POTATO STARCH IS TO TAKE THE PLACE 
OF CEDAR, 


Consul Frank S. Hannah, of Madge- 
burg, furnishes the following information 
concerning a new German composition 
to take the place of cedar in the manu- 
facture of lead pencils: 

About two and one-half years ago a 
small company was formed to perfect 
and exploit an invention which, instead 
of making use of the expensive cedar 
wood, substitutes a compact mass, the 
main ingredients of which is potatoes. 
The invention has finally been perfected, 
and the pencils are being manufactured 
in large quantities preparatory to being 
placed on the market. 

I have seen and used some of these 
pencils, which, while slightly heavier, 
are the same in size, form, and appear- 
ance as those at present in use, admit of 
sharpening a little more easily, and can 
be produced at a very nominal figure. 
A permanent company was founded in 
March, at Berlin, acting under patents 
in fourteen countries, with a capital of 
$154,700, of which $95,200 represents 
the cost of the a. while $59,500 has 
been retained for a working capital. Of 
the working capital, $19,040 will be used 
in erecting a factory, with six presses 
and a daily output of 48,000 pencils. 
The cost of manufacture, all expenses 
included—rent, light, power, wages, com- 
position, lead, selling cost, etc.—is esti- 
mated at $0.00928. A  second-quality 
pencil will be made whose cost will be 
cnly $0.00595. 

At the estimated production of 48,000 
pencils a day, three hundred working 
days a year, the yearly production would 
be 14,400,000 pencils. According to 
recent statistics the export from Germany 
to foreign countries equaled 15,166 tons, 
with: the total number of pencils at 
3,033, 200,000. 

The cedar wood used at present in 
the manufacture of lead pencils is ex- 
pensive and the quantity limited, while, 
on the other hand, the cultivation of 
potatoes is advancing each year. For 
these reasons this invention may mark 
the ——— of a new era in the produc- 
tion of lead pencils. 


New Japan. 


In the New Japan, physical excellence 
is part of the religion; it is demanded 
by Bushido, the moral code, and by 
patriotism. Dr. Griffis, in his book, 
“The Mikado’s Empire,’ informs us 
that by means of the physical recon- 
struction of the whole people, their im- 
proved hygiene and preventive measures 
against disease and wounds, Japan in 
1904 has become a new nation. Soldiers 
have increased remarkably in stature.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Couldn’t be Drawn. 


A school teacher one day, during the 
hour for drawing, suggested to her pupils 
that each draw what he or she would 
like to be when grown up. ; 

At the end of the lesson one little girl 
showed an empty slate. 

‘“Why,” said the teacher, ‘‘isn’t there 
anything you would like to be when you 
grow up?” 

‘Yes,’ said the little girl, ‘‘I would 
like to be married, but I don’t know 
how to draw it.”—Lije 
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Eczema Covered Baby. 


Worst Case Doctors Ever Saw—Suffered 
Untold Misery 3 Years. 


CUTICURA MADE HIM WELL. 





“My son, who is now twenty-two 
years of age, when four months old 
began to have eczema on his face, spread- 
ing quite rapidly until he was nearly 
covered. The eczema was something 
terrible, and the doctors said it was the 
worst case they ever saw. I used 
many kinds of patent medicines, but all 
to no avail. A friend teased me to 
try Cuticura Remedies. At last I con- 
sented and began to use all three of the 
Cuticura Remedies; the Cuticura Soap 
helped as well as the Ointment. He 
was better in two months; in six months 
he was well, but I gave him the Cuticura 
Resolvent one year and always used the 
Cuticura Soap for bathing. He was 
four years old before he was perfectly 
well, after suffering untold misery three 
years. Mrs. R. L. Risley, Piermont, 
N. H., Oct. 24, 1905.” 


THESE BOOKS HELP TEACH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS 
SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 


Properties of Matter; Mechanics; Fluids; Heat 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 


Magnetism ; Electricity; Light; Heat 
By PROF. JOHN F. WOODHULL 
Cloth 65c. each 


Get the pupils to actually making experi- 
ments and they will advance in the knowl- 
edge of these subjects further in a single 
term than in years of purely text-book 
methods. The experiments are all simple 
and practical. : : ; : 
Send for Catalog describing these and other b 


A. S. BARNES & C0., NEW YORK 





12mo 


ooks for teachers 


No Tinkering with “ The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


It seems that the true national anthem 
must be an “‘occasional’’ poem.  Alle- 
orical abstractions will not do. 
as had several national hymns since 
the Marseillaise marched up to Paris. 
But she still marches to the strains of 
what Carlyle calls ‘‘the luckiest musical 
composition ever promulgated.’’ Per- 
haps Rouget de I’Isle’s inspiration was as 
much poetical as musical, and the lesson 
of his unparalleled vogue seems at any | 
rate to be that it is an event and not an 
abstraction that fills the requirements 
of a national anthem. Forseythe Will- 
son ‘‘abstracted,’’ and quite in the 
rand manner, the essence of our Civil 
ar. And yet you cannot precisely 
see musicians ‘‘setting’’ the abstrac- 
tions, much less multitudes singing the 
same. The ‘Star Spangled Banner,”’ 
on the other hand, celebrates an event, 
and an event which the patriotic muse 
could hardly have been expected to 
celebrate, being an episode of about the 
most inglorious campaign in which the 
American arms were ever engaged. 
And the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner”’ has 
just become ‘‘actual,”’ by the assump- 
tion of certain educators to eliminate 
those of its words which seem to be | 
incompatible with the present Anglo- 
American ‘‘understanding.’’ These edu- 
cators considered that British suscepti- 
bilities might be touched by the state- 
ment that 
No refuge could save the hireling and 
slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of 
the grave, 
altho neither of those fates was exactly 
that of the British force which cap- 
tured Washington, what time the Ameri- 
can ‘‘politics’”” were in fact confounded, 
and American tricks, knavish or other- 
wise, were in fact frustrated. But mili- 
tant Americanism has arisen in its might | 
insisting that hireling and slave shall | 
not be deleted, and that the attem t | 
to delete them is Anglomaniacal. The 
attempt does at least look rather puerile. 
It is a more serious trouble with the 
“Star Spangled Banner,’ considered as 
a national anthem, that the average! 
American can neither remember the 
words nor manage the tune. | 
—From ‘The Point, of View,” in the | 
September Scribner. 


| 








A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold py all Druggists, 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


TET 
KIDDER’S —PASTILES. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARTAUS 


pemaosy | | 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 








Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Rest and Health tor Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING SyruP has _ been 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH(A. Sold 
by druggists in every oe of the world. Be sure 
to ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
_ take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ttle. 





France ; 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
ore the Normal School of Gymnastics of 


: G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching ot 
Physical Training in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are — only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed. 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; rn 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym- 
nastics (B.S, G,) ; graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M, S.G.). College year 
— Sept. 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 











Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing course sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW York, Aug. 16, 1907. 





TRY HAND SA 


POLIO. Its steady 


use will keep the hands of any busy 


woman as white 


and pretty as if 


she was under the constant care of 


a manicure. It is 
Woman’s Friend.”’ 





truly the “ Dainty 





Reasons for 


THE SONG PRIMER > 





Children like to do things with their hands. The Song Primer gives each child material to 
“play with,”’—notes to follow with their fingers; measures to cover up, measures that are alike 
in form; words to follow. Observation work done from the board with only one representation 
of the song for the whole room, precludes this kind of activity. 


Children in the first and second grades do not easily see the notes, especially their likenesses 
and differences. Board representation can be seen; but observation done with it lacks the indi- 
vidual quality—and therefore interest—which the Primer supplies. 


In every other study the child is giyen his own material with which to work. The Primer is 
the first to do this for the first and second grades in music. Every child can do what the teacher 
asks at the same time ga wonderful stride forward in the large class, where the teacher finds the 
problem of securing individual work a great one. 


And the Primer is a time-saver. Many teachers are still singing the scale or using some worn- 
out technical drills because they haven’t time to put a song on the board for observation. The 


Primer removes that necessity by giving each child a book. 


fhe correlation with reading is an obvious point in its favor, especially when one considers the 


pages for observation ‘t reading where the words to be touched by the child come on the accent 
1 


in the song which he 1S singing. 


Observation work done with the Primer means that the children learn easily—and uncon- 
sciously—what used to be taught them only by infinite labor,—and then at a loss of the spon- 
taneity which with the Primer is retained. 


The TEACHER'S BOOK 





This book for teachers contains all of the twenty-five study songs of the Primer and their 
accompaniments, and twenty-five additional rote songs selected from the best work of the greatest 
song writers. These fifty songs make the best collection of rote songs published for the lower grades. 


The work is based upon the study of likenesses and differences. It is the method of compari- 
son and contrast. The musical phrase is the basis of all music study, and intervals are studied 
and sung as they occur in the literature of music, which is the song. 





PRICES: The Song Primer, price to schools . ; 30 cents 
The Teacher’s Book : : : : : : $1.00 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A.S. BARNES © COMPANY, NEW YORK | 














